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THE WASHINGTON SALE LAW. 


WE noted the other day that the State of Washington 
in its new game law had adopted the principle of the 
prohibition of the sale of game; and the sportsmen of 
that State have been much elated over the new rule, an- 
ticipating from its working substantial advantage in the 
effective conservation of the game supply. A Spokane 
correspondent writes in comment on what was said in 
our issue of Sept. 23, that the satisfaction over the en- 
actment of the law has been short lived because of an 
opinion given by the deputy prosecuting attorney as to 
the scope of the anti-sale provision. The prohibition, this’ 
official decides, applies only to the game of the State and 
not to game imported from other States; and our corre- 
spondent asks what steps may be taken to secure the pur- 
poses designed by the enactment of the law. 

It is clear that the opinion of the deputy prosecuting 
attorney is erroneous and would not stand the test of the 
courts. The text of the statute reads: 

“Laws. 1899, p. 278.—Section 3. Every person who shall 
offer for sale, or market, or sell or barter any moose, eik. 
caribou, killed in this State, antelope, mountain sheep or 
goat, deer, or the hide or skin of any moose, elk, deer or 
caribou, or any grouse, pheasant, ptarmigan, partridge, 
sage hen, prairie chicken or quail, at any time of the 
year, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

While the prohibition of selling moose, elk and caribou 
is clearly restricted to game killed in the State, the law 
in its application to antelope, mountain sheep or goat, 
deer and the game birds specified has no such limitation 
and covers all game of the several species, whether killed 
within the State or imported from elsewhere. This is 
the interpretation given to all statutes of like character in 
other States, and there is no question whatever that if put 
to legal test the Washington courts would rule that the 
law applied to all game, whether native or foreign. 

The sufficient reason for making such statutes cover 
imported game is found in the long experience which has 
demonstrated beyond questioning the fact that unless the 
law shall be comprehensive in its scope the game of the 
State will inevitably be marketed with that which comes 
in from outsile. An open game market will draw its sup- 
plies from all available sources. This has been shown, for 
instance, in New York. A law which permitted the. sale 
of game killed outside of the State was under considera- 
tion by the Legislature a year or two ago. Deputy State 
Comptroller Gilman, speaking in behalf of the game 
dealers, told the Assembly committeé that the New York 
city commission men never handled any game killed out 
of season in the State, but drew all their supplies from 
outside. He was confronted and his statement, impudent 
in its falseness, was refuted by documentary evidence pro- 
duced on the spot by the game commission, showing by 
express receipts and sundry other vouchers, that game 
was killed in New York and shipped by a roundabout way 
to the city dealers, and it was notorious that this illicit 
marketing was continuous and of large proportions. The 
one only way to stop the killing of Washington game for 
Washington markets is to prohibit altogether the traffic 
in game without regard to the source of supply. 

This-is no new thing; the principle has long: been 
recognized and acted upon; and the validity of stitutes 
embodying it has repeatedly been upeae by the courts 
one case in point is that of Phelps ys. : Racgy ia New 


York.- it is to:be hoped that the spontemen ean 


may take early action to secure in the cousts 
tion of the new law. 


There is added reason for soli¢itude as 
ire drt or ste fe inp 


years ago the Spokane shooters imported a lot of live i 


quail from Kansas. The birds were’ put out among 
farmers, and have multiplied and established the 

There is a law on them running to Oct. 1, 1901, b.: now 
that the markets are supplied with quail, it is of course 


impossible to determine whether the birds come from 
Nebraska or Kansas, or are some of these Washington 
quail introduced at the expense of sportsmen. 


THE BLACKTAIL. 


WHEN the snows have begun to whiten the tops of the 
tall mountains, and the keen frost is biting the ripened 
leaves of the mountain maple, turning them from vivid 
crimson to plain brown, the blacktail takes his slow way 
from the higher mountains toward the lowlands. He is 
loath to leave these upland meadows, where summer has 
been spent, where the grass is tender and juicy and flies 
and mosquitoes are little troublesome, but as the yellow- 
ing leaves of the aspens loose their hold on the stems and 
slowly twirl toward the earth, and the thickets where he 


‘ has couched become bare, he feels that it is time to go. 


Yet he does not hasten, and indeed he is in no condition 
for speed, for he is fat, round, heavy and lazy, though his 
muscles now are as strong as ever, and he is as well able 
to race through the timber and to climb the rocks. Yet he 
picks his way slowly down the hillside, ever letting the 
snow go a little before him, and making curious twisting 
paths over the white mantle which covers the ground, as 
he wanders from tuft of grass to bush, and again to 
thicket, and at last to the bare spot beneath the mountain 
cedar, where he makes his bed. 

By this time his winter coat is thick and warm; not so 
long, to be suré, as it will be later, yet past the blue, and 
underlaid everywhere bya warmer covering: of wool, 
which, if you had enough of it, you could spin into yarn. 

Little cares the blacktail for snow or rain or mist or 
wind. He is one of the hardiest of our mountaineers, and 
may be found abroad in afl: weathers. And so, as you 
travel through the high mountains in the late autumn and 
early winter, you will see him—if your eyes are sharp— 
taking his deliberate way along the hillside, or may jump 
him from under the trees where he rests at mid-day, or 
may. view him as he crosses some river on his way to his 
winter range. Sometimes he is a great buck with 
massive horns, followed at a respectful distance by two 
or three younger ones, who prance and play and hold 
mimic battles, with sharp clash of horns, which the senior 
gravely watches. Or he may have with him an old doe 
almost as large as he, but hornless, and following her 
will be the well-grown fawns, no longer spotted now, but 
gray like their parents. 

Once the blacktail was simple and gentle, as all our 
game animals have been; and we recall the time when a 
friend walked up to a sleeping doe, so close that he could 
have put his hand on her; but like the rest of our great 
game, though more slowly than some, the species has 
learned to know man as its bitterest enemy, and to-day 
there are few or no places where he can be found in 
his old-time tameness. 

The picture which we present to-day shows buck and 
doe in autumn, traveling along the hillside on the way 
to the winter range. 





DOG LICENSES. 


THE paper written by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleve- 
land, and printed on another page, contains many va!u- 
able data as to the relations of the dog to the community. 
To many of the recommendations advanced, owners of 
dogs will assent. There is a growing tendency to regard 
the dog as property for the protection of which the law 
should provide sufficient security. The destruction of 
valuable animals through spite or by virtue of unrighteous 
laws, is of altogether too common occurrence, and there 
is much room for improvement here. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that the 
evils poanncted with the enforcement of dog licensing 
wel sare abuses and do not necessarily belong to the 
ligense itse}f. We cannot agree with Mrs. Bolton 
in peg p Bag hoc niaiiten a 
the’ sypply gf dogs. It must be remembered that while 

individyal dog is a possession valued by the in- 

, dogs in general may be, and often are, de- 
in, the community; and whatever may be 
system adopted, its purpose, whick 

ligitanen Ot thw mener of dogs emiciained is a 
one.’ Doubtless the law which refers to a 

sha viebt wo vtllost. Gil ix ed tytn aaa 
xy animals which are unlicensed is unconstitutional, 






‘inasmuch as it gives to other than public officials authority 


to destroy property; and for this reason, even though the 
end sought to be attained is a just one, such a system 
should not prevail. On the, other hand, it is to be said 
for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in this city, that its administration of the work of reclaim- 
ing strays and destroying dogs which are without owners 
has resulted in decided good to the community. No 
one who recalls the old times when the streets were over- 
run with vagrant curs, and contrasts the conditions then 
prevailing with those which now hold, could wish to have 
the old rule restored; and because the society does its 
work so well, we presume that no intelligent person aware 
of the conditions would wish to interrupt the present 
system. 

There are sections of the country where the supply of 
dogs is so great as to be a serious drawback to agricul- 
tural interests, This is true particularly in some of the 
Southern States, which now support tens of thousands o$ 
worthless curs, in whose place there should be flocks of 
sheep. Probably the cost of these dogs means a million 
dollars a year when computed by the useful stock which 
might take their places. This is a subject which has 
been discussed in the press and in legislatures for a hali- 
century, but some States like the Carolinas and Georgia 
are as far from rational settlement now as ever. In the 
last session of the Georgia Legislature a bill was intro- 
duced to levy a’tax of $1 on dogs over six months old. 
and it was urged by the advocates of the bill that this 
would not only exterminate thousands of worthless dogs 
but would add a hundred thousand dollars to the public 
revenue. The measure provoked decided opposition; 
one amendment was that each family in the State should 
be allowed to own one dog exempt from taxation, and 
another representative of the dog districts proposed to 
amend the amendment by allowing each family to have 
two dogs free. One of the members, Mr. Hardin, in the 
course of the discussion showed that he had a lively 
appreciation of the sentiment of his constituents, when 
he closed the peroration of an eloquent speech in op- 
position to the measure, with the warning, “The dog war 
is actually on! The next gale that sweeps the deck 
of the grand old empire ship of the South: will waft to 
your ears the wail of the statesman minus. a:job!” The 
bill was defeated, and Georgia maintains her dogs. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


Some uncertainty prevails respecting the lawfulness of 
caribou hunting in Maine this year. Prior to the revision 
by the Legislature of 1890, owing to an unintentional 
omission by the framers of the statute, no close season 
whatever was prescribed. The law as amended in 1809 
and now in force provides with respect to caribou that “10 
person shall, within six years from October fifteenth, 
A. D. 1899, in any manner, hunt, chase, catch, kill, or 
have in possession any caribou or parts thereof,” Be- 
yond this clause, there is no reference whatever to a 
close season for caribou; and the manifest interpretation 
then is that the game may be killed at any time prior to 
Oct. 15. The prescribed close season will begin with that 
date. The Maine authorities, as Commissioner Carleton 
advises us, hold the view that caribou may not be killed 
prior to Oct. 15 of the present year, but we are unable to 
discover any ground for that theory in the text of the 
statute. 





The Adirondack wolf supply this year has been a plenti- 
ful one in the stories which have come from the Northern 
Wilderness, and the reports have been marked by a wealth 
of detail which appeared to leave no ground for reasonable 
incredulity. For instance, it was said that Mr. Charles 
E. Moore, of Trenton Falls, had killed a wolf in the 
vicinity of Jock’s Lake, in Herkimer county, and that he 
Had preserved the skin as a trophy. years ago an 
Adironda¢k wolf skin sent to the’ F AND STREAM 
for identification proved to be the pelt of a dag. A%sum- 
ing that Mr. Moore's specimen might-belong ‘to the same- 


sor idan tee and in’responsg he’ 


“There i saGiaite wih w cone aes 
wolf 16 iva: Say bean the ae ix seneae 


jot fnew who started the hpax.;nor: whert i atig- : 
nated.” This is the usual result of investigations inte the - 


Adirondack wolf tales. If they have anys foundation 


whatever, the fact will probably prove to be that the deer | 


killing wolves are domestic dogs hunting sens or accom- 
ee ae onan. 
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Ehe Sportayan Tourist. 


Prow inc along the level shores of meadow, pasture 
and woodland, I sometimes come upon an old boat that, 
having outlived its usefulness, has been abandoned by its 
owner, apparently with as little sentiment and régard for 
what it has been as that with which a worn-out garment 
is cast aside. When it was hauled ashore for the last 
time at its accustomed landing by its master, who 
beached it with no securer fastening, the next spring or 
autumn flood crept up and dragged it away, to drift for- 
lorn and unguided but by the caprice of wind and cur- 
rent. 

Whoever chooses may appropriate it to whatever use 
he can find for it. Stranded or afloat, lonely, lifeless, it 
becomes the familiar of all wild creatures, who learn to be 
as fearless of it as of any other. inert bit of driftwood. 
Muskrats board the water-logged derelict, and wild ducks 
swim as its consort. 

After blowing hither and yon on many idle voyages, 
bumping its prow on various inhospitable steep shores, 
and scraping its sides against insulated trees till, beached 
far up on the flooded lands, it found a resting place at 
last among floodwood and driftweeds. 

One knows at first sight that the poor craft is no 
truant, brought to a chance port without help of paddle, 
oar or sail, but that it came to such haphazard stranding 
through slow neglect and final abandonment, apparent 
enough in its worn and faded paint, in its rents and 
patches that have grown clumsier and more careless year 
by year, in seams that gape too wide for pitch and 
oakum to mend. 

One feels a kind of pity as he contemplates these for- 
saken wrecks that once played: theif®part in the life of 
men, and gave their share in.some*Measure to its work 
or pastime. Each bears some plainly written fragments 
of its history whereof imagination may fill out the chap- 
ters. 

Lying broadside to, among the driftwood of which she 
is a part, and a little below the lighter line of driftweed 
that hems the green meadow with a band of faded drab, 
is an ancient scow of primitive pattern. The straight lines 
of her battered, unpainted sides: are not relieved by the 
slightest curve from bow -to stern, from: gunwale to 
bottom; the rigid inch and a half pine plank would not 
have yielded to such frivolity if her builder had demanded 
it, which he, of as plain stuff and angular mould, cer- 
tainly never did. The flat bottom slants upward at the 
same angles to the broad, square bow and stern, which 
can only be distinguished from one another now by a 
hole for a jackstaff in the short forward deck atid various 
cinder marks upon it—scars received in nocturnal war- 
fare against the fishes. The thwarts are gone, one 
clumsy rowlock has been wrenched off, the other re- 
mains with the stump of its one wooden tholepin, that 
once held an awkward oar in place by a wooden loop. 
One of the crosswise bottom boards is gone, and in its 
place a parallelogram of green herbage is growing, wild 
grasses and English grasses, with groundnut vines bind- 
ing them together and a sprawl of five-fingers holding. up 
a humble offering of yellow blossoms. All the gaping 
seams are calked with spires of grass, and moss is gath- 
ering on the heel marks of the owners, who long since 
made their last voyage in this craft. 

In the days of her life she was busy and useful. She 
assisted in the building of timber rafts and then towed 
them to the saw mills; voyaged to the grist mills with 
her owner’s grain; cruised. along shore, gathering -drift- 
wood for his kitchen fire; made trips to the lake for sand 
and on many another useful voyage pursued her slow 
course to the rhythmic thump, creak and splash of oars 
and heaved long sighs as her broad prow breasted the 
waters. 

Parties of hay-makers took passage on her in droughty 
seasons, when the upland grass was scant, to mow the 
rank marsh growth. This they carried. on poles and 
piled in stacks stilted above the autumnal overflow to 
await hauling by teams in winter. These maréh stacks 
loomed up on the flat, shorn expanse like mammoth 
muskrat houses. You may still find among the drift- 
wood the shoes, worn smoother by long attrition than 
their first rude fashjoning left them. 

The sober craft indulged in occasional playspells, yet 
carried into them something of the staid and business- 
like character of her everyday life. In windless spring 
nights, when the marshes were flooded and fish swam 
where the haymakers plodded in September, she cruised 
over the same ground, her way lighted by a flaring 
jack, fullfed with fat pine. Behind her stood the spear- 
man, his intent face illuminated by the red glare, his 
weapon in hand ready to spring to the deadly poise. Be- 
hind, in shifting light and shadow, sat or stood the pad- 
dier or poleman, steadily plying his chosen implement, 
to whose strokes the heavy boat moved steadily for- 
ward, 

Frightened wat: + fowl sprang to flight before it, bright- 
ly illuminated for an instant, then flashed out like sparks 
quenched in the darkness. A dazed muskrat floated mo- 
tionless in the full glare of the torch, then dived with 
a sudden resounding splash that startled spearman and 
paddler from their silence. 

Lighting the broad, glittering water circle, whose 
edge was gnawed at and bitten by reaching shadows, it 
crept along the shore, here naked, there fringed with un- 
leaved trees that materialized in gaunt specters out of 


the mystery of darkness. Thus the old boat made her . 


wandering ‘voyage and gathered her various fare: then 
with light quenched went into the darkened homeward 
way. ' 

In showery. summer 


they could go fishing, the scow was moored, bow and 


stern, to stakes alongside the channel, where the cru : 
angled in moist discomfort and a dreary monotony of ' 
sourid, the steady tinkle of raindrops on the black-water, - 


the thin bass of the bullfrogs, the purr of rain on dis- 
tant woods, among which the monosyllabic discourse of 
the anglers and the splash of their sinkers fell at intervals 
without jarring the dull concord. while the sharp metallic 
clatter of a kingfisher berated them for their misuse of 
his favorite es, the fishing stakes, 


in-seine ha’ 


_ season of 


days, when thrifty housewives 
said it rained>too.hard for men to work out doors, and :, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In halves of broken hay days, during treacherous 
day. weather, the. . for pick 
channel’s length the broad 
of = lake, or with seine 
coiled in a great 

A staunch craft she 
ing stroke and un 


a pigin's white capes rh fofage 

work and pastime are ee v vi 

no one’s boat—any one’s driftwood. Some 

ing spring flood than that which stranded her here ma 


A Relic; of the Past. 


set her afloat again to wallow gunwale deep through the 
troubled waters, and be beached on some other shore or 
cast piecemeal, here and there, in unrecognizable frag- 
ments. Wherever she voyages she will have no naviga- 
tors but the idle winds and waves and currents. 

In the shade of shore-lining trees that annually bathe 
ankle deep in the spring floods, when the pickerel swim 
among their bolls and the painted plumage of the wood 
drake floats double beside their .gray reflections, one 
stumbles upon the half-stripped bones ofan old trapping 
skiff. Though of almost as primitive mould, she is of 
very different pattern from the scow. Short and fiarrow, 
sharp at both ends, her sides of three-lapped streaks 
fastened to a few knees of natura] Crook, she was as 
cranky as the other was steady, and more heavily bur- 


dened with one person‘than the other with as many as - 


| phase teen 


“In Shade of Trees.” 


could find room in her. Yet the trapper, standing up- 
right, a little abaft midships, adroitly humored cranky 
tricks, as with his long setting pole he ge her over sub- 
merged logs and coaxed her through intricate passages 
of the flooded wood, or with sturdy axe-strokes chopped 
notches for his traps, or set them as he squatted by log, 
feed-bed and house. Cruising withiti shot of a muskrat, 
duck or pickerel, he stooped and snatched his ready 
gun from the hooks that, with the leather flap that cov- 
ered the lock, still hold their places. 

In memory I follow him as I saw him on his solitary 
voyage fifty years ago. Now he coasted along a low, 
naked shore; now citcumnavigated a low shaggy island of 
button bush, now. thridded the flooded woods, always 
alert for promising places to set trap in, now stopping to 
set one, now to lift one aboard with its drowned victim, 


“In Memory I Follow Him.” 


and then to reset it. His course was marked by the 
inconspicuous crotched tally sticks that an eye less prac- 
ticed than his would scarcely notice. Now he braves the 
rapid water of.the broad marsh and channel that the 
floods has merged in a lakelike expanse. He 
lands on a further shore in some Warm neok, where the 
April sunshine comes and the keensApril north wind does. 
not. Here he skins hisofurry cargo, while the expectant 
crows, watching from 
thronging 


craft, he yet 
‘on these earthly shores; perhaps has 
from, whence no returning 


s, J find We’ deca 


hes 


etree tops,.await their repast, ~ 
irds ural above.him, and the 
s around him. Per- 


is a canoe. So clumsily. made was she 

—— wve.fashioned a neater one with fire 
though the maker of this had an axe, 

gouge of steel, in proof whereof their marks 


endure. 

«_ The hutt log of a great pine, out of which a saw mill 
cOtild have sliced” material for a whole fleet of small 
craft, went to the wasteful construction of this one boat. 
When there was an end of chopping, hewing and goug- 


- aound it, 


7} ing, ‘the pile of chips was of greater bulk than the boat. 


n spite of her crankiness and her troughlike model, it 

could be said in her praise that she was a solid, seamless 
shell, needing neither oakum nor pitch to make her 
water-tight, and the wholesome odor of the freshly hewn 

pine, sweating turpentine at every pore, was a pleasanter 
smell than that of paint. Her sort were the commonest 
craft on our waters when I was a boy, yet I do not re- 
member one so new that it had not taken on the weather- 
beaten gray of age, so scarce and precious had suitable 
trees for making them become. 

I recollect their accustomed navigators as men also 
bearing marks of age and long service—old men who 
were uncles to all younger generations. They were not 
fishing for sport, but engaging in it as a serious business 
of life, befitting their bent forms and intent faces. : 

“ Ef you want tu ketch fish, you must bait your hook 
wi’ necessity,” Uncle Stafford would inform us as we 
gazed enviously over his gunwale at the fare of great 
pike lying thick on the canoe bottom. He used a lure 
composed of pork rind and red flannel, but no doubt ne- 
cessity sharpened his wits to a proper judgment of the 
length of line and regulation of the speed of the canoe. 
This he paddled so noiselessly that the wary bittern was 
undisturbed by its passage. In autumn he prawled as 
silently over the same course, and the canoe, nosing her 
way along the same watery path, stole upon great flocks 
of ducks. Then, after a long aim, the iron-bound relic 
of 1812 belched out its palm’s breadth of powder, shot 
and tow, and a roar that shook the shores with slow 
rebounding echoes. The old gunner shot for the greatest 
count with the least expenditure of ammunition, and 
rarely spent half a dozen charges in a day. He was a pot- 
hunter, but an abundant supply of game would have out- 
lasted many generations of his kind. Happy he to de- 
part while it still endured, with no guilt of its extermina- 
tion on his soul. 

Like him, her last voyage ended, his old canoe rests 

* at peace with all things. In springtime the muskrat fear- 
lessly boards her, the wood duck perches on her gunwale, 
the spawning pike and pickerel bask beside her, and now, 
when the thin autumnal shade blotches her weather- 
beaten gray with darker patches, the grouse drums on the 
moss-grown bow, the mink makes his runway along the 
rotting bottom, and the fox prowls near the shell of 
crumbling wood, unscared by the taint of recent human 
touch. Amid such sylvan solitude as the trees she was 
wrought from, made its slow growth, the old craft 
molders to the dust of earth, to live again in the lusty 
life of other trees. Rowtanp E. Rostnson. 


River Rambles in Florida. 


There. is a tempering for distempered lives 

On the raw ‘terms that nature has to give 
To those who seek her meat. 

Braving her harsher tempers one survives, 

And keeps the terms of the life primitive, 
To seek, to slay and eat. 


IF one starts to wander about the half-settled regions 
of Florida he should be communicative and friendly 
with the natives he may meet, and these acquaintances 
will impart to him all the recipes, precautions and strata- 
gems that appertain to his present state of life. The 
recipes are perhaps the most important, because neither 
reason nor instinct tells a man how to turn to best ac- 
count and touch’ the keynote of the flavor of turtle, bird, 
fish or quadruped, while he is a dullard who cannot find 
out how. to outwit his prey. 

If you meet one of these gentlemen on the St. Johns 
River with a spider, a chunk of salt bacon, a little coffee 
and flour, and a tomatoe can, used for boiling and making 
coffee, you may know that here is a hunter or a fisher- 
man out 'to stay. In case of rain the cracker keeps his 
flour dry with a palmetto leaf, and does not mind being 
wet himself. He is of a caste above that of the chronicler, 
and as I find there is no end to what a boat will carry 
I am constantly seduced by new thought of conveniences. 

Instead of a palmetto fan to protect my flour merely 
I affect a tabernacle adapted as a canvas roof to the 
boat, so that I may be housed somewhat like Noah when 
the windows of heaven are open or the doors of day are 
shut. Drawn over supports and ridgepole this buttons 
about the gunwale and keeps out rain, mosquitoes and 
snakes. Ventilation is provided for by means of flaps 
of mosquito netting, which are tied back to protect from 
tearing before the tent cover, as it may be called, is taken 
down and stowed in the morning. 

The stern of my 14{t. flat-bottomed boat affords good 


_ sleeping room. The bed adopted consists of a few light 


pieces of board cut to fit between the two rear thwarts, 
making a movable deck over the contents of the boat, upon 
which the bed is spread. To counterbalance the sleeper 
the cooking irons and other heavy articles are loaded 
forward. This is also a convenient ballasting for sail- 
ing when the navigator sits astern. 

A sail'is one of those indispensable things which once 
taken you will never be without. It is the true water 
horse, and having tried his service you feel. ever- after 
a deep-seated discontent.when you are tugging for many 

- miles at a pair- of. oars. © : 

My mast unsteps at pleasure, and together with the 
- sail and fishing. rods is. laid on the shore at night to be 
~out of .the: way. * 

“Im May last I started on a cruise on the upper St. 
Johns—that is to'say, above Sanford, which is the termi- 
nuts of navigation for ‘steamboats.’ The month is a most 
favorable time for good sailing winds. . 

I write in the —— the word “I” not always bene 

an gartatical wor it.sometimes merely a lonely wo 
e St. Johns Riyer maintaining for the ae part 4 
- north and south course, has a deflection above Sanford 
pine east and west for twenty-seven miles between Lake 
onroe and Lake Harney. I started out, therefore 
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It is a fine segment oi the fiver, giving a last review 
of the hammocks, meadows, cypress swamps and graceful 
groups of palmettos before the bottoms or prairies are 
reached beyond Harney. A few good locations for 
houses accommodate cottagers or cracker gardeners. The 
current has cut the bank in many places and under- 
mined the outskirts of the groves, so that scraggy wrecks 
of live oaks and bare columns of palmettos fall away 
into the deep holes of the river. Here are favorite 
perches for the great blue heron, the water turkey and 
the osprey, and here in the deepest bends of the river 
are great places for spéckled perch fishing in the winter 
and spring. They are also called goggle-eyes and calico 
bass—a large kind of bream, handsomely mottled and 
adorned with large and showy fins. , 

A. businesslike breeze which kept my leg-o’-mutton 
a-walking induced me to keep sailing all day, as the 
best sport in sight, but I kept a spoon behind for any 
ready mouth that had an active tail behind it. The 
only strike, however, was from a long-billed garfish, 
which is the largest of the three species here. It is not 
often that a hook becomes securely set in the bony mouth 
ota gar, but this one in his first flirt to get rid of the 
spoon wound the line about his.snout, which catching on 
the hooks made a good noose. The accidental arrange- 
ment held perfectly, and aiter rather unceremonious lead- 
ing I hauled him into the boat. Though of no value, the 
beauty. of his long, armor-plated .body of shining. steel 
laid claim to my admiration... It proved to be a half- 
grown. one, weighing 18lbs. 

Arriving, atthe lower, har-of..Lake Harney: rather ate, 
_I turned east into Deep Creek, which joins the, St: Johns 
ust: below the Jake, and camped, upon a beautiful wooded 

pieee of ground a quarter of a mile up the stream. 

had nearly come to cross fish off from my bill of 





IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


iare for the first day; but just before I left the river a 
nice 2lb. bass took the spoon, and presently I proceeded 
to cook it by lantern light. 

My arrival had scared away a limpkin, whose ex- 
postulating voice I could hear for some time a little way 
up the creek. The limpkin, ‘bearing the aspect of a 
kingrail magnified to the size of a chicken, has a certain 
provincial. stubbornness about asserting his personal 
rights, and. 1 expected to see this particular bird come 
back again in the morning and raise his peculiar voice 
in criticism .of my presence. 

After supper I threw, myself down for a smoke, fatigued, 
and yet. with a deep-breathing reireshment and freedom. 
Who that has camped. out has not observed that the first 
night in the open is imbued more than the later ones with 
the dominating, pulse and the reverie of nature? She 
strokes your, iace..as certain, Savages are said to do by 
way of welcome, and your countenance becomes molded 
to her, and from itis smoothed the, knitting of the brow. 
As I reclined there in. the first warm. hour of dark I felt 
as if. gently caught under_a sumptuous net of trees and 
stars. To get.up atid erect the tent cover over the boat, 
and undress and go to. bed seemed. like a benighted con- 
cession to. the besotted. plans I had.previously formed. 
The lantern sitting a few feet from me attracted a few 
kinds of little moths,-and these, when all was quiet, at- 
tracted .a circle. of small. toads, which came, hopping up 
in deliberate conservative stages ftom all sides. They 
began leaping. about, the globe like ghoulish fairies, glut- 
tonously lapping up the dusty moths, Often they missed 
them. by:reason of aiming undyly long and at last jump- 
ing only,-at.the spot. where the moth had been. They 
werea little dazzled by. the light, maybe. It seemed 
like a dance of innocents, all unconscious of the moc- 
casin that might in turn come and make a meal of happy 


toad. It was a mesmeric and confidential touch, such 
as the housed man contemplating the vast outdoors 
cannot comprehend, and in order to yield ungrudgingly 
to the influence I got my quilt and lay down on the 
ground again. I remembered having once killed a moc- 
casin hereabouts, but that only made it less likely that 
there might be one here now. 

A large barred owl alighted near me and began sonor- 
cusly burring to its mate. Then, staring at me a mo- 
ment, abruptly departed, as if conseience-smitten on 
finding that it was keeping some one awake. 

In the morning my limpkin came back again and soon 
had exchanged the unmodulated notes he had inherited 
for gentle murmurings in the pot. 

In the meantime I angled for a mudfish. I had long 
entertained the intention of taking plaster molds of the 
St. Johns fishes from which to make impressions at 
home, but this was the first time I had started out pre- 
pared, having sacrificed room in the boat to a tub ‘of 
plaster paris. Deep Creek is the home of the mudfish. 
It. may, be mentioned that the many fishes of the St. 
Johns are subject to a certain system of distribution— 
certain kinds jn certain localities. You have to know 
which pocket your uncle, the river, keeps your fish in 
if you,are after a particular sort. 

The fish pole was set out of the back’of the boat, while 
I applied my main attention to sundry Delmonican arts. 
In the course of half an hour two mudfishes were caught, 
weighing about 3lbs. each. They are great pullers, 
and like several other of the baser sorts of fishes very 
tenacious. of life. They are batteries of vigor even after 
landing, so that it is impossible to hold even a smalloone 
with one hand while unhooking. “The mudfish has’ sharp 
teeth and a wolfish head; set with two ‘short filaments 
on the nose. Liké a bass, it spréads its ‘gills ferociously 
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when caught, and only lacks ignivorous powers to appear 
as terrible as it seems to wish, 
The mechanical art of plaster molding is so simple 


and the results are so accurate and beautiful that it is . 


strange anglers do not generally preserve mementoes of 
their record catches in this way. ey. would be valuable 
in illustrating our fish stories, which when related fo the 
unworthy are so often discredited. 

As I was immortalizing one of my mudfishes a large 
alligator drifting down the creek stopped and watched me 
coolly for a few minutes—the first big fellow I had seen 
on the trip. 

A few hours later found me in the middle of Lake 
Harney, a promising breeze having failed, and my boat 
lying as idle as a painted ship. And the sun. had ‘set 
in the sense of sitting rather emphatically on the land- 
scape and occupying the whole seat. I therefore pulled 
ior the west shore and selected a shady place in which 
to make bread and wait for wind. 

The lake is seven miles long and five wide, uniformly 
surrounded by sandy beach and fine hammock, and here 
and there is to be seen a garden and a house belonging 
* to a native or a camp occupied by seine fishermen. 

A book whiled away the time until the wind sprang 
up, and I then sailed to the mouth of the Econlock- 
hatchee, three or four miles above the lake, and moored 
ior the night. 

I had now reached the upriver prairies, occupied by 
great numbers of cattle and also hogs turned out on the 
range. In years gone by there were large brakes of small 
canes on these bottoms, but many fires having surged 
over this country most of the canes were destroyed and 
gave place to several species of long and short grasses. 
The “Prare,” as the crackers call it, is six to ten miles 
wide, overflowed in very rainy times, and the channel 
of the stream forming a ribbon only 60 or 7oft. wide, 
though extremely winding, keeps about the middle of the 
expanse. There are some scattered elevations bearing 
palmettos, like islands on the grassy sea, but only one, 
called Bear Bluff, on the river itself for a distance of 
fifty miles or more. 

The shed boots and stems of palmetto, which furnish 
good fuel below, are no longer available, and the boat 
wanderer must carry light wood or an oil stove, the 
latter always a treasure to the camper. 

Perceiving a school of mullet on the bar of Econlock- 
hatchee, I took two of them with my cast net. Stewed 
for. ten minutes under cover in a very little water and 
then seasoned, this rich-fleshed fish is better than if fried, 
- is a pleasant change from the usual fried fish of camp 
ire. 

In the fresh hours of the next morning the prairies 
were enlivened by a ceaseless chorus of the cheerful 
notes of meadowlark and redwing, and here were the 
black-necked stilts hovering anxiously, with their com- 
plaining outcry and dangling coral legs. The latter 
are the most characteristic birds of the prairies, where 
they make their home. Their superlative length of leg 
would naturally raise them above other birds of their 
dimensions, if they were only gifted with a little more 
deportment arid dignity, but they are a little unfortunate 
in having a nervous and flurried temperament, 

Water turkeys, Florida ducks, ibises, limpkins and a 
dozen kinds of herons were henceforth more plentiful, 
though all these birds are scarcer than they used to be. 

Fringes of cane which have escaped being burnt out 
by the fires extend along the river just above Puzzle 
Lake, a small sheet which I passed through soon after 
starting onward. These accommodate colonies of ‘boat- 
tailed grackies, whose handsoms basket-work nests are 
placed near together at an equal height, like a row of 
tenements. The little brown wives seem to do all the 
sitting, while the purple-black males, gallant and swelling, 
and twice the size of their mates, keep up a robust song, 
a mixture of harsh and rich notes, but a remarkable per- 
formance for any bird so much resembling a crow or 
jackdaw, although they have an inconsequent way of 
clattering the bill like a pair of bones at the end of 
the song. They are fond of periwinkles, and hunt about 
the banks for them, carefully carrying their long tails 
above the mud. 

There are times when the bass ing is extremely 
good along these brankes, but high Water and a strong 
current prevailing at this time were unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

Several days that followed turned out to be very hot 
weather, such as may or may not occur here in May. 
Heat is easily borne in Florida generally, but when 
all the birds are flying about with their bills open the 
thoughts turn to shade. Aside from this consideration 
I desired the trees for their own sake, having missed 
their character, their harmony and their air of hospitality 
out on the levels. I decided to go up the famous Snake 
Creek, where I could encamp over Sunday upon a shell- 
mound, under old hickory trees, even now in sight in the 
distance. The spot is a little way from the bass waters 
of Snake: Creek, and accessible by means of a narrow 
channel or cutoff, which carries part of the water of the 
creek into the river at a point several miles below the 
real mouth. 

This camping ground was the site of an Indian vil- 
lage of old. the shell mounds being the relic and the proof 
of the. resting places of the aborigines. Their broken 
pottery lying about as thick as stones in a Northern field 
furnished me with props for leveling the feet of my 
spider. 

Interest has led me to try the periwinkles, which con- 
stituted such an important item in the diet of the red 
people that they formed mounds acres in extent about 
every camping ‘place composed of the refuse shells. 
Simply boiled, I found them flat and unenticing. I kept 
a few in vinegar several days and thought them slightly 
better, though they hardly fairly represented the primitive 
article. 

There were evidences that turtles, both hard-shelled and 
soft-shelled. were making a nesting ground of the shell 
mound—many heads of both species came above water 


to observe me, the tracks were all over the shore, and . 


there were places where raccoons had been digging up 
the 


about and upon the prairies: During some of the hot 
days of late I had seen the raccoons sallying out of the 
switch grass to themselves in the water. Their 


Great numbers of the latter animals find their living | 
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eyesight did not seem to be shatp, as I ‘could walk 
ep within 15 or af of them wile they were wallowing 
= shallow places, and lapping the When they 
salt seey Oe See Serres ee show tees 
like ‘ds’. wings. 
t thew Gea tine £0 Gilt i cols: though I saw 
that I would have to wait their pleasure, as all. were shy 
of coming near. 
- The hardshel or coudah is graniverous, and does not 
ite a 

After I had su a and with the moon shining over- 
head, I heard m ah cole. ae rattle in the boat, and on lay- 
ing hold of it ound I had hooked a fine turtle. If it 
had been wise enough to pull straight off it could have 
parted my line, but its tactics were all 
to get rid of the hook. Swimming ro and round, it 
would try to release itself from the taut line with a claw, 
now and then plunging down under water when my pres- 
ence seemed too obvious to it. The semi-obscurity of the 
moonlight rendered the situation a Jittle difficult and in- 
teresting, but the tussle went mqre and more in my favor, 
and at last I drew the heavy creature, 2slbs. in weight, 
to land and decapitated it. Sunday being a feast day, I 
was now prepared to celebrate the morrow. 

The softshell] is the most edible looking of all taitlek: 
Its smooth form is covered with skin as soft as kid, and 
as white as ivory on the underside. A skirt of leathery 
or gristle-like tissue about the bony structure of the 
carapace gives the turtle its name. 

If roughly dressed and boiled the flesh becomes tough, 
and you get nothing but the soup, but if the meat is 
chop ed up small it has a perfectly tender texture. It 
needs to cook but thirty minutes, and then, Seasoned 
and thickened with flour, it is a dish for a Sydney Smith, 
who surely would have remarked aiter eating it, “I have 
dined to-day.” 

On Sundays, as on other days, I arise at the first sign 
of day, which seems a natural habit in the open. Then 
all the wild creatures that love light are moved by a touch 
of exhuberance, which has been interpreted as the over- 


. flow of their natures in praise-giving to the Creator. Their 


movements and sounds indicate that they are laying hold 
of the life of a new day with a zest quite apart from the 
urgencies of a precarious existence. 

ven such saturnine creatures as the turkey buzzards 
perform marvelous geometrical quadrilles, circling ex- 
ultingly above their roosts of the night béfore. This 
Sunday morning I witnessed a complex evolution of 
three of these sedate birds that was surpassingly pleasing 
to the eye. There were dozens of buzzards overhead, 
but this group earned the palm for grace and -harmony 
of motion. At certain times they would fly all in one 
circle, with equal spaces between them; then with a mil- 
itary change each would strike a smaller circle of its 
own, and ‘they would begin describing an interlocking 
design like a trefoil. For a time each bird maintained pre- 
cisely the same relative place in its orbit as the others. 
Spread two fingers and a thumb into a and then 
rotate the hand, and this will illustrate. ith another 
marvelous change, involving a oe interval before the 
second bird followed the example of the first, and the 
third that of the second, they adopted a kaleidoscopic 
movement, intertwining their ofa and swinging un- 
ceasingly about one another. It was beara animated, 
oe the stately soaring flight of the buz- 
zards. 

Later I took a walk to increase my acquaintance with 
this tongue of woods, of which the shell mound was the 
tip. I was prevented from going in one direction by a 
thick black bull with a double-ended anvil for a head- 
piece. The prairie bulls are seldom aggressive, but this 
one would bellow at the highest pitch of his voice the 
moment he caught sight of me, so that I concluded that 
he was a character. took the other direction, and con- 
sidered it glory enough when I captured a poor coudali 
and took it along for the sake of its handsome shell. 
I located the feeding place of a few Florida ducks, so 
I was primed for a little hunt on Monday morning, 
Sunday being a particularly favorable day for attending 
to such details. 

Sometimes Snake Creek is probably one of the best 
places in the United States to look for the large-mouthed 
black bass, but I now found that they were not biting. 
During a two days’ stay I caught but a solitary ee 
individual with a long lean frame that would report better 
by the foot than by the pound. It seemed like a ghost 
from a vanished race, but I knew better than to believe 
the race had departed. Catfish were more easily caught, 
and furnished capital chowder. I was long among the 
despisers of this hulking fish, but that is one of the mat- 
ters in which Floridian intelligence has converted me. 
The belly of the fish should always be cut away, but the 
rest of the flesh cooked into dry chowder is a dish that 
requires no apologies. 

My wanderings included, a visit to Luffman’s Lake, 
on Snake Creek, and a visit to Cane Lake, still further 
up the St. Johns, before I began to descend the river. 
On the way down I found bass that would take the 
spoon, as if they were more willing to take the trouble 
of striking down stream than they had been going up 
against the-current. I ran down to Lake Harney with 
an excellent breeze, and saw many more ’gators than 
I would have done if I had been rowing with my back 
turned and the oars telling the tale of my boat’s approach 
long beforehand. I startled some from the banks, where 
they were sunning themselves, and was surprised several 
times by the leaps these short-legged beasts could make 
when they found my gliding boat close upon fhem. One 
alligator about 6ft. in len made a clean jump over a 
little sand reef-and dove into the river — a acrobat, 
having cleared its own length or more. my trip 
I obtained another item new to me con iy the te habits 
of alligators. Awakened one morning by vere a 
I looked out through the mosquito netting at the 
of the boat and saw a full-grown one 10 or raft. ioe 
lolling on top of the -water.and sounding his buill-fike 
salute. formerly was a land 
performance. 

Going and returning, I passed a colony of water turkeys 
near Bear Bluff, being seven or eight nests in 
bunch of large willow bushes. Some of 
into the river, and observed me by thrusting 
like heads only above water, while the 
and soared high overhead. Unlike 


- become 
of thesethat flew 
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wet in water, and it may be that the portion 
up were those that were sitting, to 
bare for the sake of their eggs, wetness was an unde- 


“T followed the east shore of Harney on my return, and 
there I found more bass than I had in the river. 
sandy shallows are frequented by innumerable bullhead 
minnows, one of the best baits for bass. The bass them- 
selves could be seen rushing inshore to feed on the min- 
nows. Generally they swam in small troups, the members 
of which would all strike at once, making one sound, but 
many simultaneous swirls in the water, and then imme- 
er eee from the shore again. 

I did not to kill many bass, not having such an 
awiul greed for fishes as Pharoah had for bricks, but I 
remained there for two days, and had very good s 

There were two crews of seiners on the lake, with their 
usual following of fishhawks. The fishermen habitually 


- thtow back the useless gizzard shad when sorting the 


fish in the bags of their nets, and as many of these 
swim gasping on top of the water in an exhausted con- 
dition the ospreys’ find them an easy prey, and are quite 
heedless of the men in coming alongside to seize them. 

My curiosity was piqued at seeing large birds sitting 
bodily in shallow water with only half the body out. I 
moved my boat toward one of them and found it to be 
an osprey, which apparently enjoyed soaking itself in this 


way. 
At length, having spent three weeks on my excursion, 
I set sail for home. e winds were remarkably favoring 
throughont the cruise, so that I had rowed little in the 
course of 200 miles. I carried back a dozen molds as a 
beginning to my series of the St. Johns River fishes. 
ENJAMIN MortTIMER. 


Between Man and Man. 


Editor Forest and Strcam: 
am among the large number of readers of your valued 
oo! who a rs it not only for its interesting forest 
hes and ore of the woods, but for its high moral 
Seeded: and influence. Along this line there is one 
phase of influence which deserves special mention, be- 
cause, not always recognized. I refer to the relation be- 
tween true sportsmanship and sociology. There is a direct 
tendency in the first to promote true views of the second. 
The very communion with nature, which, to the real 
sportsman, is far more than the taking of game or fish, 
does mellow his heart. and tone up his being so that his 
Then i th are broader and truer for the experience. 
in the familiar intercourse of woods life, a man’s a 
f he be manly whether the opulent “sport” or the 
ana ‘but noble guide. Aristocracy Sane live long in 
the woods. They are the natural home of democracy. 
The two can no more flourish together than trout and 
pickerel, and in the woods democracy is always the 
stronger. Hence, the sportsman worthy the name must 
always return from his outing with deeper feeling and 
regard for manliness wherever seen and however 
situated. From this point it is but a short. distance to the 
clear recognition of human brotherhood, and the trail is 
not only well “blazed” but well trodden. So is prepared 
a a feeling and truer relation between man and 
between employer and employed, whether in the 
Soveit, on the farm, in a factory, or in some other com- 
mercial line. For the guides, as a class, are as keen, true 
observers, as appreciative of true manhood, and as re- 
sponsive to right treatment as any class of men on earth. 
The effect of their association with sportsmen is always 
natural and reciprocal, whether for good or evil, and it 


‘is generally good. 


ince these things are so, there is cause for gratulation 
in the larger and growing attention given to forest sports 
in our country. They, help to the abolition of class dis- 
tinctions, and to a better understanding between labor 
and capital. In many ways they can modify social ques- 
tions, and Forest AND STREAM is facile princeps for their 
discussion on this line. JUVENAL. 


In Old New England. 


Tue elm is so closely associated with the homes of 
New England as to make it a part of them. Even the 
photograph of an old New England homestead seems un- 
attractive without a background of arching elms. The 
farmhouse never seems abandoned while the avenue of 
elms leads up from the road to the front porch. One of 
the chief attractions of the Eastern States are the avenues 
of elms with their branches forming a Gothic arch over 
the path beneath. No tree is better adapted for such a 
purpose, with its graceful habit of growth, clean trunks 
and arching limbs. While affording sufficient shade, it 
still leaves a wide and unobstructed view along the way 
it shadows, and produces at all seasons an architectural 
effect of permanent beauty by the arched interlacings of 
the great bending boughs. 

A writer in Garden and Forest described these old 
avenues of elms as one of the characteristic features of 
New England landscape. 

“In all the older villages of New England these rows 
of elms glorify the village street and strike the stranger 
as singularly beautiful. Sometimes there is a double row 
with a wide, grassed space between, making even a more 
imposin and cathedral-like effect, as of a vast nave 
flanked by columns supporting a groined and vaulted roof. 
The tender wreathings of small branches and leaves about 
the massive trunks still further suggest the fanciful carv- 
ings of the Gothic pects, and indicate the source that 
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air, but merely tempers them. In winter the intricate 
tracery of twigs is revealed, and is of itself a beautiful 
sight. The massive shaft bursts into a sheaf of springi 
boughs, which again break into a shower of branches, wi 
a spray of twigs. The tree a fountain in its 
inanner of growth, particularly when swathed and drip- 
ping with snow or ice, and the aspect of one of these aisles 
on a glittering, frosty morning is of fantastic loveliness. 
Who is there of New England birth to whom the elm- 
shaded way is not a vivid memory? As the wanderer 
returns to his home the first sight of the village street, 
with its leafy canopy, thrills him with its familiar charm. 
However simple the dwellings that border it, the sight of 
that accustomed way is beautiful, and dear the roof-tree 
for which he has longed during his pilgrimage, and to it 
he returns with a deep and satisfied sense of unchanged 
beauty. Experience and travel dwarf many things to the 
mature eye, so that a home-coming, after a far journey, is 
not without its shadow of disappointment; but, wherever 
one may roam, whatever visions may have satiated his 
eye, the sight of the elm-shaded paths of New England 
can never disappoint one of her returning children.” 





Forest Fire Destruction. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ Your publication, in a recent number, of the “Camp- 
Fire Rules,” as fixed by New York Commissioners, leads 
me to infer that the prevention of fires is the principal 
precaution taken in that State to obviate destruction by 
forest fires. It may be, however, that other measures 
are also practiced by the authorities. 

California has ‘laws prohibiting the setting out of fires, 
and I think some arrests have been made for the offenses 
enacted against by the lawmakers, but this has not pre- 
vented, and does not prevent, the destruction of a vast 
amount of timber in the mountains each year by forest 


Conditions on the Pacific Coast doubtless differ ma- 
terially from those of the Atlantic, but a State as old in 
experience as New York must have learned that mere 
legislation against either intentional or careless setting 
out of fires does not protect forests. from fires. On the 
contrary, if the preservation of timber or property is 
the fundamental object in view, the prevention of the 
judicious firing of forest undergrowth, at proper seasons, 
will not protect, but will most certainly hazard both 
forests and settlements in them. To permit the accumula- 
tion of trash in the forests year by year is not a rational 
way to protect them. : ; L 

In so far as applies to the region of northern California, 
the subject is one with which all observant mountaineers 
are familiar; but, as far as amy practical effort is made, it 
would seem that legislators never conceive of ry method 
of forest protection other than the enactment of laws pro- 
hibiting about the only protection to California forests that 
is possible. As a matter of unmistakable fact, the only 
practical protection for mountain forests is to keep down 
the accumulation of débris and undergrowth. The longer 
fire is prevented the more complete is the destruction 
eventually. Fire is the only preventive of wholesale con- 
flagration in extensive scopes of forest. It is the natural 
regulator of the wilderness, and the more necessary where 
saw mills and settlements have changed natural conditions. 

It is about as reasonable to permit the accumulation 
of jungle, trash and tinder in the forest districts as it is 
or would be to pile the alleyways of a city with similar 
food for flames. Destruction might be guarded against 
for a time, but the longer the trash is permitted to in- 
crease the more complete the destruction that continually 
threatens and eventually results. 

It has been particularly noticeable in the California 
Sierras that undergrowth and shrubbery of various kinds 
have invariably and rapidly thickened about settlements. 
1. auany localities where the country was open and covered 
with tall grass, before pioneer settlement, it is now, 
wherever uncultivated, covered by dense thickets of brush 
and vines. Where before settlement there was only large 
timber, or scattering trees, the thickets of chaparral, 
manzanita and dead underbrush are often impenetrable 
for long distances. This is accounted for by the pasturing 
of browsing herds that denuded the land of grass after 
settlement, and by the prevention of fires that the Indians 
are said to have formerly set out to facilitate the taking 
of game. ps 2 

In mountain timber, in addition to the accumulation 
from other causes, the process of cutting timber and 
lumbering supplies large areas with inflammable trash, in- 
creases and protects the undergrowth, affording here 
and there in almost every forest region a guarantee that a 
large area of forest will be destroyed whenever a spark 
is applied. Probably as much, or more, timber has been 
thus burned by lumbermen than has been utilized. } 

In the Sierras of California, after four, or perhaps six 
months, when not a drop of rain has fallen, there are 
hundreds of chances for fires to start, and no amount of 
vigilance or legislation can prevent them ultimately. I 
have recently seen about a thousand acres of heavy 
timber in an isolated mountain locality that was burned a 
couple of years ago. In this instance there had been no 

ing, and the aanae oe —— the accumulation is 
trash and undergrowth fir a hunter or camper in the 
dryest season of the year. There were thousands of the 
finest of pines, firs and cedars piled in half-burned heaps, 
or left standing, charred beyond recovery. Scarcely a tree 
to the acre remained alive. A conservative estimate would 
be that 30,000,000ft. of first-class timber was di 
by this one fire, and it was only a small blaze for a 
California forest fire. No summer passes but such, and 
larger, fires occur, often obscu the landscape and 
covering half the State with smoke for many weeks. The 
only preventive to this wholesale and continued destruc- 
tion has been the enactment of laws that there are n 
detectives enough on the coast to enforce. : 

The only rational system of forest protection for t 
Pacific Coast that would be practicable and 
to prevent conflagrations by a systematic and 
firing of thickets and accumulations at the, 
times and seasons. To supervise this would require. 
division of the forests into districts to which 
wardens or commissioners should be} appointed. _ 
value destroyed by a single 
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forest fire would employ a- 
_ small army of patrolmen for many years. As the 





stands, the State has property of almost inestimable 
value, for the protection of which it does not expend as 
much as a small town would for a couple of fire engines 
and their crews, or a dozen policemen to guard its shops 
containing insignificant values. 
CHar.es L. PAIGE. 
Cacirornia, September, 1899, 


Yukon Notes. 


(Continued from page 242.) 


AccorpiInc to Dawson, the distance from Rink Rapids 
to the Little Salmon, while only twenty-seven and one- 
half miles as the. crow. flies, is fifty-three miles by the 
river. By the ice trail the distance was considerably 
greater than the last mentioned figures, and it required 
four days of hard work to cover it. We reached the Little 
Salmon four hours after nightfall on Jan. 11, and were 
much impressed after our lonely trip by the sight of two 
log buildings with light streaming from the windows, and 
a fagstafi, rom which trailed a blood-red Union Jack. 

Leaving our sleds on the ice, we hurried forward and 

entered the largest of the cabins. Seated around a table 
in the center, strewed with books, cards and papers, and 
illuminated by lamps burning kerosene, were several clean- 
cut, well matured and well groomed men of a distinctly 
official type. 
They rose to greet us, and we were made acquainted 
with Inspector C. Starnes, of the Northwest Mounted 
Police; Hon. Mr. Justice McGuire, and Mr. F. C. Wade, 
Crown Prosecutor. Later we met Messrs. Bowles and 
Weinburg, of Seattle, who were traveling in company with 
the police at the time their partner, Freeman, was 
drowned. Besides these, a Mr. and Mrs. Jory were 
wintering at the Little Salmon, and there were three other 
men in the police party, making a total of eleven persons 
at this point. The river closed here Nov. 27, ten days 
later than at Fort Selkirk. 

After a short conversation, we were given the freedom 
of the cook house and a good stove, and prepared our- 
selves a bountiful supper from our supplies. That night 
we slept in a heated apartment for the first time during 
the winter, rolling our blankets on the floor of the living 
room. We did not enjoy the experience. For a long 
time we were too hot to sleep, and rolled around like polar 





bears in a city zoo in summer. At length, however, tired . 


nature got the upper hand, and we passed into a state of 
troubled dreams, and all too soon the post was astir, and it 
was time to get up. How unsatisfactory such nights are! 
Just when one really begins to rest, he finds that he must 
get about the day’s Siamese again, and he.does not feel as 
if he had slept at all. One cause of our discomfort was due 
to the fact that our blankets thawed out and became 
saturated with water from the melted ice. 

We breakfasted with the police party by Inspector 
Starnes’ invitation, and a fine set of.men we found them 
to be. Mr. Wade was an old Toronto University man 
(not very old either; his age was thirty-five), and he and 
Mac were soon deep in a discussion of memories of their 
Alma Mater. The Crown Prosecutor had been editor of 
the Winnipeg Press. 

Judge McGuire was a man who was for some reason or 
other connected with decisions at the time of the Riel 
Rebellion, decidedly unpopular with the Indian and half- 
breed scouts accompanying the police. He had the reputa- 


- tion of being.a stern and unyielding judge, but socially ine 


was an extremely pleasant man. 

Judge McGuire had been actuated by a fine sense of 
duty when he accepted the position of first judge of the 
Provincial District of the Yukon. Though well past 
middle age, he was the youngest available judge for the 
new district. A man was wanted at a time when, for 
parliamentary reasons, none could be appointed from 
outside the existing bench, and accordingly Judge Mc- 
Guire left his comfortable home in Prince Albert, and 
his systematized routine of work, and faced the hari- 
ships of a new country at a time when the arctic winter 
was just settling down. 

There was no possible recompense to him for the 
sacrifice he had made, yet he made it cheerfully, and was 
entering on his new duties with an interest that indi- 
cated how thoroughly the work would be performed. 

After breakfast, when we left on our way up river, 
Judge McGuire accompanied us for a distance of several 
miles, and at hard places on the ice trail he boosted on the 
sleds with no uncertain hand: He was taking his morn- 
ing constitutional. The Judge was a great walker, and on 
several occasions had traveled ten or twelve miles on these 
after breakfast spins. 


The Day it Blew. 


We were three days in making the distance from the 
Little Salmon to the Big Salmon. The distance, accord- 
mo the map, is thirty-four miles. 

he second day out we encountered a terrific wind 
which blew the trail full of snow and completely obliter- 
ated it. No traveling parties had passed for a week, and 
with a track to break, we missed them more than ever. 
Mac and I took half-hour turns at leading, and when 
the time was up we would fall back to the rear position 
pretty well exhausted. 

An hour before sunset we saw on the opposite bank of 
the river a wooden door in the side of a mound of earth 
that looked like some of the vaults in Greenwood Cem- 
etery. The place had a familiar appearance, and Mac and I 
called to mind how from our boats the previous fall we had 
looked at this same dugout and watched its solitary occu- 
nar standing in the doorway. The man, whoever he was, 

been a taciturn individual with little to say in answer 
to our questions. Now we could see that he had gone and 
the place was deserted. A fresh wolf’s track crossing to 
the very door was the only sign that life other than ours 
existed, Mac cugsested taking up our quarters in the 
place for the night, but I had a prejudice against dug- 
outs, and eg foolishly refused, arguing that we had not 
made our quota of miles for the day. 

The hills were beautifully. wooded just here, but further 
along they gave place to a b open country, with only 
strips of scanty timber, and at sundown we 
found ourselves bucking against a piercing gale, with no 


_Suitable camping place in sight. 


we did not consult our thermometer, the 
must. sudderily have taken a considerable 
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drop, for now the wind seemed to stop the flow of the 
blood and to harden and stiffen the muscles at the very 
time when. we were exerting ourselves to the utmost. The 
sensation was terrifying, for it plainly indicated that a 
further increase in the cold or a lessening of our vital 
powers would result in death by freezing. We each felt 
the danger equally, and slipping from our sled harness, we 
set off in search of a spot where we might find fuel and a 
shelter from the wind. At first we were unsuccessful, and 
after twenty minutes’ search we returned to the sleds, 
colder, if anything, than before, though we had been run- 
ning all the time. On ahead the cut bank at the river's 
edge attained a height of 30 to 5oft., with no suitable break 
for getting up the sleds. Near at hand, however, there 
was a sag in the bank, and though the place appeared to 
be unprotected from the wind and barren of firewood,, we 
determined to investigate it more closely. Behind, and 
only a short distance away, was a steep, stone-fronted 
mountain, and the prospect certainly was fot encouraging. 

As good luck would have it, however, there was a swamp 
hole between the river and the base of the mountain, and 
in the center of this, among the deciduous brush, we found 
a fairly thick growth of stunted evergreens. The snow 
was more than waist deep, but it felt warm compared with 
the air, as we made our way through it, occasionally trip- 
ping and falling. We broke a trail to the spot and hauled 
our sleds there, and then, a hundred yards further to the 
right, we found some dead trees, and cut them down for 
our fire. 

By the time we got this wood to our camping spot we 
were pretty well used up with the cold and tire, and for 
the first and only time reduced to crawling as a means 
of making our way from place to place. 

Soon, however, we had the fire going, and by the time 
its blaze illuminated the black, wildly swaying tops of the 
spruces we were ourselves again. The great volumes of 
wind passed over our heads, and in our hole in the snow, 
protected by our bough windbreak, we felt snug and com- 
fortable once more. 


Captain Ambrose. 


The next day we lunched with Captain Ambrose. The 
fact that we had only eaten our own lunch an hour be- 
fore did not prevent our doing full credit to the feast of 
bacon and biscuit which was set before us. We paid $13 
for the meal and a few pounds of dog biscuit which our 
host graciously permitted us to purchase, and afterward 
we felt so, strengthened and refreshed that we resolved to 
make the Big Salmon that night, a distance of twelve 
Alaskan miles. 

Captain Ambrose was living with one companion in a 
nice little log cabin at the place where four of the police 
boats went to smash in an ice jam. A part of the cargoes 
had been rescued, and he was stationed here in charge of 
the goods. He was a very gentlemanly and affable man, 
and later we were surprised to learn that he ‘was an un- 
educated half-breed Indian, who couldn’t write his name 
or tell a single one of the letters of the alphabet. 

Captain Ambrose, so they said, had discovered a gold 
mine at Rat Portage and sold out for a handsome figure 
in cold cash. With a fat bank account to his credit, he 
determined to gratify the great ambition of his life and 
become a steamboat captain. He accordingly bought a 
steamboat and installed himself as her first officer, and 
cruised around at random for a while, enjoying his new 
title. If he had been content with the steamboat, he mighit 
have been a de facto captain still, but he aspired to more, 
and became a high roller, with the result that he woke 
up one fine day to find himself just where he had been 
before he discovered the gold mine. That was about the 
time the Klondike began to be talked of. Ambrose had 
a superstition that he was a lucky man to find gold, and 
he thought if he could get to the Klondike he would soon 
have his steamboat and all the rest back again, so he 
applied to Major Walsh for a position with the rolice 
force that was being sent to Dawson. The Major heard 
that he was a captain, and engaged him in the capacity of 
boatman. When they came to embark on the lakes, Am- 
brose was put in charge of one of the boats, but a gale soon 
knocked out of his head any conceit that might have re- 
mained, and he went to his commanding officer and begged 
to be made a cook, or dish washer, or anything else than 
boatman, solemnly affirming that he knew nothing what- 


ever of navigation, and was not and never had been a 
“water captain,” 


From Fifteen to Forty Below. 


We had another uncomfortable experience with the 
cold before reaching the Big Salmon. Night overtook us 
before we had covered one-third the distance, and again 
the thermometer proved unstable. 

Sunset came about 3 P. M., according to our time, and 
the night was very dark by 4 o’clock. The trail was 
fresh broken ahead of us, however, and we had littie 
difficulty in following it. 

The day had been very mild and still, but along about 
9 in the evening there was a sighing sound in the neigh- 
boring treetops, and a tinkling of the brash ice on the 
river as the wind caught up the loose snow and swept it 


“along, and simultaneously we felt the cold. 


We were so sure we were near the tempora Olice post 
that we did not at first stop to put = oar Sea Ms 
sweaters, which were tied to the sleds, and then it was 
too late. The buckskin part of my gauntlets was worn 
thin at the ends of the fingers, and I could feel the frost 
nip through, and the right hand, which held the gee 
pole, becoming numb. Mac’s hands were in the same con- 
dition. To get on our coats and sweaters necessitated 
taking off the bulky gauntlets, and it seemed certain our 
hands would freeze in the operation. Then too we did not 
feel like standing still long enough to change, nor were we 
sure that it could be accomplished with numbed hands, so 
a “ down to work and made the best time possible 

_Some time before 10, six hours after nightfall, we 
sighted a boat turned bottom upward on the bank cand 
behind it several mounds of snow-covered dirt. Slipping. 
out of our harness, we ran up on the bank and threa 
our way among the caches of food and unlighted dugouts, 
whose occupants were either asleep or away, till at the 


very end of the gopher settlement we spied a fight over the ; 


door of a dug-out,. whose chimney wa -a. young 
volcano of sparks into the night air, pres eee 
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We entered, and were received in a hos as way by 
the miner who sat smoking at one side o His 
partners, he said, were visitin ting at the police post, quarter 
of a mile further on. He offered us accommodation, for 
the night; but Mac and I had a letter for Governor Walsh, 
and as the miner said travelers were accustomed to stop 
with the police, we decided to push on. 

First, however, we thawed: out a little by the fire.° In 
the first/stages of heat, we felt colder than ever, but be- 
fore long the circulation was restored, and aside from the 
soles of our feet and tips of our fingers, which were 
slightly frosted, we were soon all right again. 

Quarter of an hour later we were at the collection of 
tents that marked the site of the headquarters of the first 
Governor of the Klondike. We presented our letter, and 
listened to Governor Walsh’s brother discoursing with 
Captain Bliss the vagaries of the Yukon weather. “‘At 
8 o’clock:to-night,”’ he was saying, “the thermometer stood 
at 15 below, and now: it’s 40. below. To-morrow we may 
have a Chinook. wind and a thaw.” Mr. Walsh was jok- 
ing, however, for afterward, in conversation with us, he 
said that he and every one else at the post was delighted 
with the climate, and that sudden changes like the one 
recorded were fortunately very uncommon. Governor 
Walsh called for Fiddler, one of the Indian scouts, and we 
were shown a tent, and by midnight we had cooked and 
eaten our supper and were ready for a well-earned rest. 


Some Advice and a Banquet. 


The following morning, after we had breakfasted and 
were ready to start, we were informed that Governor 
Walsh wanted to see us. We went to his tent, and the 
Governor said, rather briskly, “You fellows are going to 
have some rough traveling along the Thirty-Mile River, 
and will have to climb over hills several hundred feet 
high. I would advise you to throw away one of your sleds 
and cut down on your outfit as far as possible. It will 
pay you in the end.” Neither Mac nor I disputed the 
point, and the Governor continued: “It is nearly 250 
miles from here to the coast, but at the foot of Lake Le- 
barge and at Tagish Post, on the way, we have abundant 
supplies. We have not as much here as we want. Now 
I propose that you leave with me all your supplies over 
and above an amount sufficient to earry you to Lake Le- 
barge, and in return I will give you an order on that post, 
or the one at White Horse Rapids, or at Tagish, for an 
equivalent amount. This will give you depots of supplies 
along the way, and save you drawing the coast end of 
your grub over this part of your journey. Do you see 
the point?” The language was certainly plain enough, and 
Mac and I jumped at the opportunity of lightening our 
loads. When we had told the Governor we would take 
him at his word, he said: 

“It will probably take you the best part of the morn- 
ing to make your arrangements and have your papers 
attested. We have dinner at 12; I should be glad to haye 
you dine with us.” We accepted the invitation, and in 
company with Captain Bliss set out to make our in- 
ventory and separate our stores. 

Later we sat down to a bountiful repast, which included 
besides. pork, beans; dried fruits and the other stables, a 
large platter of fried eggs. The most sumptuous enter- 
tainer bent on dazzling his guests could not have pro- 
vided anything more wonderful. Cleopatra’s dissolved 
pearls were nothing very remarkable compared with those 
eggs, from our point of view. At Dawson two eggs and a 
slice of ham brought $5 in the restaurants, and elsewhere 
their weight in gold could not have procured them. 

When the Governor came to help us a second time to 
the s, and we. protested, he told us the story of the 
eggs,.how the speculator who was conveying them 
through to Dawson was wrecked in the. Thirty-Mile, and 
how, after having rescued a part of his cargo, he had 
persisted i in trying to get on to Dawson over the ice. The 
man had no supplies to carry him through, and the order 
prohibiting any one from going down river with less than 
60olbs. of food had already been promulgated, and ac- 
cordingly he was stopped at the Big Salmon. The police 
had already spent hundreds of dollars providing for starv- 
ing men.in the interior, and they could not afford to care 
for more. It ended by the egg man persuading the officers 
at the post to buy him out. He received a fair valuation 
for his eggs, difficulties of transportation considered, and 
afterward he left for the coast to invest in a new cargo. 


Governor Walsh. 


Tite Governor of the Klondike was at that time fifty- 
five years of age. He was an erect, military looking man, 
without a superfluous ounce of flesh on his person. He 
had never known what it was to be very sick. In his boy- 
hood he had been an athlete, and since then a good part 
of his life had been passed in the open air or under can- 
vas, and physically he was sound as a two-year-old and fit 
for hardships of any kind. 

On ‘the side of experience, he had seen service in the 
three military departments—artillery, cavalry and infantry. 
His cavalry training was received in the Thirteenth Hus- 
sars, under Colonel Jennings, one of the heroes of Bala- 
klava, ‘who was afterward Deputy Adjutant General of the 
English Army. 

he experience stood him in good stead, for when the 
Northwest Mounted Police, which is in reality a cavalry 
regiment, came into being in 1873, Major Walsh was its 
virtual organizer. During the years he was at the head 
of the Mounted Police, the fame of the organization spread 
over the world. With a mere handful of men he policed 
a ey half as large as the United States, and policed it 
so well that the turbulent and savage element of the popu- 
lation ‘never caused an ot very serious trouble. 

Major Waish turned back Sitting Bull and his braves 
into the United States when they had crossed the line 
the Custer massacre, solely by the power of moral - 
sion, and though a keen fighter, he has never used force 
when other means would avail. 

This is one reason of his great power over the In- 
dians. Scie of the first Indian murderers captured, by 
the police were taken by Major Walsh alone and un- 


Constable Barnes, at Lake Lebarge, tells of the day 
years ago when the young officer with half a dozen men. 
passed out from the Guclier OF the Cottonndods Ga 28 Tet 
dian camp within whose confines were two desperate homi- 


aftet . 


FOREST AND eTREAM: 
cides. A courcil:was held as to the best 


treat, arguing that:their force! was too small, and sayiig 
that if they at attempted the — of the Indians none of 
them would leave the place alive. 

“You. are not in favor of going?” asked the young 
officer. The men nodded. “Then by the powers you shall 
not go,” he said. “One man’s enough for the job 
anyhow.” 

And with that he unbuckled his cartridge belt and re- 
volver and threw them on the ground and started alone 
for the Indian camp. The men wanted to follow him, but 
he sent them all back to the cottonwoods, and ‘half an 
hour later they saw him returning’ with the murderers, 
though how he persuaded them to come has never been 
explained. po « OE 

ike the immortal hero, he “seen” his duty and he 
“done” it, and the modus operandi is immaterial. 


Shooting Rapids in a Hurry. 


“Major Walsh is a hustler and no mistake,” said the 
constable at White Horse: “’E worked us twenty hours 
at a stretch crossing the lakes, and when we come to the 
cafion, ’e didn’t waste as much wind as would start a 
cigar drawing talking up the situation. ’E just jumped 
out of his boat and took a squint at the channel and 
*e come back and said, ‘Are you ready, boys?’ We says 
‘Yes,’ though we didn’t know at all what .’e was up to. 
‘Well, then, follow me,’ says ’e, and with that ’e jumped 
into ’is boat and took the steering oar ’imself and shoved 
off, and three minutes later by my watch we was out in the 
open air again below that well hole, having shot the cafion 
as easy as falling off a log. 

“Instead of running ashore and spending half a day 
figuring it out, ’e just kept right on below the cafion, till ’e 
came to the point with all the blooming flags on above 
White Horse, and then ’e run ’is boat inshore and we 
done the same. 

“ “Now, boys,’ ’e says, ‘out with the cargoes.’ Well, sir, 
we had them boats unloaded in no time and the stuff up 
on the bank. 

“*Cut ’em loose,’ says ’e, and we cut and let ’em go. 
though we never expected to see ’em again. But blame if 
’e ’adn’t made ’is arrangements before, and when we got 
to-the foot of the rapids there was men that.’ad been 
there and picked ’em up, and the boats was all drawed 
up on the bank ready for their cargoes.” 

In 1883 Major Walsh retired from the police and 
entered on a business career. He became interested ‘in 
coal mining in Pennsylvania, and also at Roche Percé, in 
Northwest Territory, six miles from the Dakota border. 
Here on a great sandstone rock are written the ‘nates Of 
Custer’s scouts of 1871-72. Like Judge McGuire, Major 
Walsh had sacrificed personal interests at the call of his 
country. His great power as an organizer and long ex- 
perience on the frontier made him the man best fitted in 
all Canada to bring order out of chaos in the Klondike. 


The Last of the Buffalo. 


“As late as 1877,” says Major Walsh, “I traveled on 
horseback three days through a solid herd of buffalo, and 
never saw the outside. They just cleared our trail as we 
moved along, and every rise as far as the ‘eye could see 
was black with their bodies. I had somé half-breeds make 
a calculation of the number in the area between the Mis- 
souri River and a line fifty miles north of the international 
boundary, and between Fort Walsh on the west in the Cy- 
ptess Mountains and a police post in the Wood Mountains 
on the east—a distance of 200 miles east and west. They 
estimated the number to the acre at various points in this 
territory, and from their figures I calculated that in the 
whole region there were over 350,000 head of buffalo. In- 
side of seven years they were all gone. 

“Of course, they were pursued mercilessly and 
slaughtered, but from my observation I should say that the 
sudden annihilation was due in part to natural death, and 
that ‘its first causes dated back before 1877. In other 
words, I do not believe all those 350,000 buffalo I had 
counted were killed by the hunters. 

“As near as we could estimate! in 1877 only 30 per cent. 
of the herd were cows. The remainder were males. Bulls 
were never killed for meat if cows could be had, and the 
skin hunters had little use for them, as their robe after two 
years of age becomes coarse. The cow was furred all over, 
but the bull was shaggy on the neck, and consequently it 
was the robe from the female animal that was in demand. 
Of course the bull skins were used to a certain extent, but 
chiefly stripped of their fur for parchment, moccasin 
soles and the like. 

“The demand of commerce was for the cow buffalo. 
The males in many instances wandered off and died.- It 
was the cows that were exterminated by the hunters.” 

5. B. BurnHAm. 


October Ducks. 


O! the wind is fierce as it seeks to pierce 
This old frayed coat in vain; 

And it cuts and stings as the drops it flings 
Of the first autumnal rain. 


Though the plover tries, yet he cannot rise 
To breast so strong a gale, 

For its slight form tossed in the clouds ® lox 
And naught comes back but its’ wail 


And the whitecaps chase in a mad ragy!D 
O’er a stretch of ao 


As a flock of teal with a graceful wheel 
Decoy with a mallard drake. 


It is royal game, and it's all the same,’ 
If a teal or drake should 


‘drop;~ 
For it’s as you will—for they both take skill 
Or a teal or drake to stop. 
CULPEPrEr. 
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plan 6f: action. 
The man with more discretion than walor advised:a re-. 
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It has. always been a ‘wonder to the why Mautitius has 
never been given credit with a visit from St. Patrick, as it 
is ‘a well-known zoological fact that a snake has never 
been found on the island. This was very forcibly brought 
under my notice during my residence in Durban, Natai, 
South Africa, where I made my headquarters while en- 
gaged in collecting living specimens of the fauna of that 
country, I sold some pythons to the captain of a small 
trading vessel bound for Port Louis, and on his return 
was compelled to take them back, as he informed me that 
the customs authorities refused to allow them to be land- 
ed, as there was a special law enacted many years ago for- 
bidding the importation of serpents of any description 
whatever, 

Some years subsequently I determined to go to 
Australia for wild animals for the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia. Of course I took some Cape specimens 
with me for exchange with the zoological collections in 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane. Very natu- 
rally, there were some pythons among them, and as the 
vessel in which I engaged passage was to touch at Port 
Louis to take in a cargo of sugar I got my agents to write 
to their correspondents at that port to see the collector 
and inform him that I was coming with the snakes, know- 
ing that it was contrary to law, but that it was a scientific 
venture, not a commercial one, and if possible I did not 
wish to land the serpents, but would try to arrange to 
keep them on board while the cargo was being shipped. 
If this could not be done I would take them outside the 
harbor and sink them, sooner than cause-any trouble. 
On the voyage I found out from the captain that he had 
been a blockade runner during our Civil War, and his 
vessel had been destroyed by the United States cruisers 
off the port of Wilmington; consequently Yankees did 
not stand very high in his estimation. 

We anchored off the bell buoy at the entrance of Port 
Louis Harbor during the night, and the next morning, 
when the pilot came on board, so soon as he caught 
sight of my cages stored under the longboat amidships, 
he exclaimed, “You have Mr. Thompson on board, and 
the collector wants to sée him just as soon as he lands.” 
Luckily, the captain did not hear him, and I busied my- 
self looking after my live stock until the arrival of the 
port doctor, who duplicated the pilot’s assertion as soon 
as he saw my animals. Unfortunately the captain was 
present, and immediately wished to know the reason of 
the collector’s great desire to interview me. I immedi- 
ately acknowledged that I had shipped the pythons, know- 
ing them to be contraband, but trusted that my 
notification.-would;serve so as to prevent any trouble, so 
far as the vessel was concerned; whereupon the skipper 
boiled over and read the “riot act” to me in the rough- 
est kind of language. Fortunately the doctor espoused 
my cause, and finally, persuaded him to wait and see 
what action would be taken by the customs authorities. 
In the meantime the tug had made fast to us, and we 
were quickly towed up into the harbor and made fast to 
the chain cables which serve instead of anchors for 
the purpose of securing the vessels while lying in the 
harbor. Of course I accompanied the captain to 
the Custom House, and just as we were about to 
enter requested him to say nothing to the officials 
about the snakes, but allow me to bring the 
matter to their notice. He reluctantly consented, with 
the wish that I had entered Tophet before taking pas- 
sage with him. I kept in the background until he had 
finished making his entry, when I asked permission to 
interview the collector. he clerk passed into an adjoin- 
ing room, and quickly returned and requested me to 
follow him. I found myself facing that official in his 
private office. On mentioning my name he instantly pro- 
duced a key from his desk, and handing it to me said: 
“Your case, Mr. Thompson, was immediately decided 
on the receipt.of your notification. You did exactly 
right in acting as you did, and here is a key to a room 
in this building, which I have caused to be emptied for 
your convenience, and should it be necessary to land 
the snakes while the vessel is receiving her cargo bring 
them here, and if any one finds fault with. you for so 
doing refer them to me.” Making due acknowledg- 
ments for his kindness, I turned to leave the room, when 
I found myself facing the captain, who had followed and 
heard the conversation. His countenance was a study. 
and fearing the scene, I quickly passed him and succeeded 
in getting outside before he overtook me, when he ex- 
claimed, “You cursed Yankees can best the world beat- 
ing against a head wind, and I take back all that I said. 
Come along, I want to introduce you to another one of 
your breed who has managed to wander to this out-of-the- 


wa 

Folloting him to the head of the quay, we passed into 
a large building, the lower floor of which was used for 
a dining room, bar and billiard hall, and pressing through 
a throng ofscustomers, reached the ‘bar, in front of which 
stood a short, thick-sét individual holding forth in French 
—the lingo“of the island—to a knot of his acquaintances. 
Instantly *tecognizing the captain, he greeted him cor- 
dially, :and'‘when I was introduced to Mr. Keyser as a 
fellow’ countryman he immediately order the barkeeper 
to set up the: champagne. Taking us into his private 
office; he Opened a box of Manila cheroots and insisted 
on fillmg our pockets with them. So soon as he found 
out that I had resided in New York city he fairly con- 
founded: me> with inquiries as to the changes which had 
taken ‘place ‘since his departure. 

Saun out among the billiard tables, he continued 
his ‘inquifies, and on discovering that I had formerly 
belonged.*to” the old Volunteer Fire Department, he 
suddenly seized me and attempted to hoist me up on one 
of the tables;*shouting, “Say, you fellers wouldn’t be- 
lieve me when I told "bout how ‘we chaps used’ to 
agate oes New. York. Now, here’s a cove as what 

*t’ing, and I wants you to look on to him.” 
: a ee ae patt to avoid being 
lifted ‘up | “and on exhibition as he wi 
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sel was condemned and torn into pieces. Keyser secured 
work in the aepyaees and soon afterward got a couple oi 
clerks to go his security for two casks of ale, with 
which he commenced business in a ‘shanty standing on a 
corner of the iot, which was finally entirely covered by his 
establishment. The next day, meeting him at his door, 
dim recollections of Chanfrau, as’ Mose, “I kills for 
Keyser and fights for Liza,” floated across my memory, 
and after dining I accompanied him to the race track 
just back of town, where they were preparing for their 
annual meet. There he explained to me a singular 
custom that was followed, different from any I ever 
met in my travels. The entire frontal of the outer side 
of the quarter tract is put up at auction at so much per 
foot, the highest bidder. choosing his location, and the 
number of front feet he wishes to occupy, and the next 
highest bidder following the first bidder, and so on until! 
the whole frontal has been sold. On the different allot- 
ments were erected such temporary accommodations as 
the lessee chose to build. Keyser’s portion was one v/ 
the largest, and situated just at the winning post. A 
corps of carpenters were busy erecting quite a pretentious 
structure, which was intended to accommodate all of the 
owner’s friends who might call on him during the races; 
and judging from its size, in comparison with the others, 
I concluded that he was one of the most popular citizens 
of Port Louis. 

A few days after, meeting the collector in the street, 
he said: “Mr. Thompson, I wish to ask a favor of you. 
My children never having seen a snake, haven't the slight- 
est idea of the appearance of one. Would it be asking 
too much if I were to request the privilege of taking them 
on board some day so that you could let them have a 
look at the reptiles?” I instantly assured him that noth- 
ing would give me more pleasure than to give an ex- 
hibition of snake charming for the special gratification 
of his progeny. I straightway bent my steps toward 
Keyser’s hostelry, where I was so fortunate as to en- 
counter the skipper, who naturally saw a chance to please 
his friends, and therefore entered into the scheme, with 
the understanding that he should have the privilege of 
inviting his acquaintances: Keyser overheard the con- 
versation, and he also expressed a desire to enter into 
the transaction by furnishing a collation in the ship’s 
cabin for the friends of the collector and the captain, pro- 
vided that the public generally should be allowed a view 
of the performance after the invited guests had finished 
their survey. The affair was finally arranged by naming 
the time for the invited guests an hour ahead of the pub- 
lic exhibition, so that they would not be annoyed by the 
crowd. Keyser promised to have a notice in the daily 
papers inviting the general public. 

The affair was soon noised abroad, and I found myself 
attracting close attention wherever I appeared. On the 
morning of the date fixed, I found that the skipper had 
cleared and scrubbed the decks, built a special ladder for 
the convenience of the visitors, taken off the main hatch 
and built a temporary rail around its combing, and it oniy 
remained for me to shift the cases containing the snakes 
immediately under the hatchway, so that every one would 
be able to get a fair view of them when taken out. So 
scon as the first boat load of invited guests arrived along- 
side, I descended into the hold, drawing the ladder down 
after me to prevent any venturesome visitor,from getting 
down beside me. On removirig ‘the lids, of the cases, I 
found that I would have my hands full in order to prevent 
an escape, as my. pets had been closely,.confined. for so 
long that they felt very much like’ slipping: away when 
they were lifted up. and. allowed to coil around my, body 
and limbs. No one except those who have undergone the 
experience can surmise what a dead, heavy, weight there 
is to all the larger species of boas, therefore I shall ve 
forced to leave to the. imagination of my, readers the 
strain I had to. undergo for several hours, confined in a 
very small space, where the heat was. suffocating, .with- 
out the possibilty of getting a breath of fresh air. Al- 
most: exhausted, I. determined. to ask for an intermission, 
and was stooping to close the lid of a case, in order to 
do so, when my nose came in contact with a pint bottle of 
claret, suspended by a string. Instantly seizing it, I threw 
my head back and commenced drinking, down its, contents, 
when I caught, sight of the collector’s smiling face at the 
upper end. of the line. ..Waving,my hand at him in 
acknowledgment of his kindness. _I..emptied the bottle 
without removing my lips.. Feeling much. refreshed, I 
again opened the cases and continued. the performance, 
until I was about. completely. exhausted, ,.when I, caught 
the sound of Keyser’s voice, shouting, “Come! Get a 
move on you, Passes... Hurry up.., Hustle, Vite,; Push on, 
or I’ll git after you wid a club.” On,glancing upward, I 
saw that the entire circumference of: the hatchway was 
packed with the faces of a host of Chinese;,,Malagasys, 
Hindoos, Malays, Arabs, Singhalese,,Kaffits, etc... With the 
exception of Singapore, Port..Louis,has the most thor- 
oughly mixed population that I,ever saw.. This was more 
than I bargairied for, and, losing: all .patience, the , boxes 
were suddenly closed, ladder placed against the combings 
and I mounted on deck, in-order to give Keyser a. “blow- 
ing up,” but he did not give me the;opportunity, for he 
dropped into-one of the fleet of; boats alongside,.and as he 
was being rapidly pulled away; called out; “Go,down into 
the cabin. You's wanted there.” 1 went:down and found. 
that a special collation had been/set aside’ for my especial 
gratification. 

The next day was ‘the beginning of; the. races, -which 
lasted only two days, and d= that Keyser: had fitted 
up a portion of his stand: for: my individual ;aecommoda- 
tion, when I was expected to receive all:who:chose to call. 
Keyser was kept busy a‘ greater sportidm of his )tithe in- 
troducing me to a host of'visitors,'who appedrédsanxi 
to become acquainted with me, whom they seemed 'to think 
surpassed Van Amburgh ‘in his“palmiest‘'days./On the 
second afternoon, at the close of’ the méet, Keyser 


came 
into my den with a bundle of newspa’ none out-? 
pedal arthetes describing my Teplokts ith:-the: ee 


in terms which aes. “yello w' , - 
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glimpse of Keyser standing on the paddle box of the fast 
weceding steamer, hat in hand, waving adieux to his old 
brother ‘fire laddie.” Frank J. THOMPSON. 


Babmal Fistory. 
In a: Seaside. Pool. 


In a summer day’s ramble on the seashore we discover 
among the rocks and pebbles a number of pools which 
have been left, by the outgoing tide. Most of these are 
of small size,,and they gradually leach away as the water 
recedes; but, others, larger and deeper, and inclosed by 
solid: ledges, remain until the tide again returns. Usually 
they are somewhat barren of animal or vegetable life, but 
often they teem with both, and thus furnish to the 
naturalist. easily accessible and valuable facilities for ob- 
servation and study. 

It was at the edge of one of these larger pools that I 
paused in my stroll upon the strand and _ scrutinized 
the limpid water of the diminutive lakelet.. The pool was 
perhaps 4 or 5yds, in width, and its greatest depth was 
not over 1ft. I had, therefore, a good opportunity to 
examine the water and the creatures it contained. 

Its rocky edges were covered with a growth of alge 
of most. beautiful forms and colors, their red, purple, 
golden and green giving it the semblance of a gay parterre 
of flowers to which the translucent water added a charm- 
ing effect. The bottom of the pool was covered with 
sand and small pebbles through which sprang up here 
and there a wavy mass of green and purple kelp and sea 
grass. 

It was a beautiful pool, a charming ocean gem en- 
cased in its rocky setting, and I soon found that it 
furnished an attractive home for a variety of interesting 
creatures, for, as I scanned the quiet water, I discovered 
in a fissure of the rock a magnificent specimen of the rose 
sea anemone, one of the handsomest of the actine, 
which was unfolding and opening its tentacles like the 
petals of a huge flower in the sunshine. For a few mo- 
ments I stood and gazed upon the beautiful sea flower 
and watched the movements of the tentacles until they 
were fully expanded, and then drawing close to the crea- 
ture, I seated myself on a nearby boulder and awaited 
developments. 

The anemone was now ready for its lunch, which it 
receives with the tentacles I have mentioned; it is gifted 
with a most insatiable appetite, and in its gluttony it 
seizes every living thing that comes within its reach. 

The tentacles were alternately extended and contracted, 
then for a brief period they remained motionless, and 
then they were given a slight circular wave, which created 
a whirl in the water and swept it toward the anemone’s 
mouth. For a while I watched these movements, but 
nothing approached the beautiful but treacherous creature. 

At length a number of minnows emerged from their 
lurking place in the.alge and darted about in sportive 
pursuit of each other. Here and there they circled, some- 
times in a compact body, then in little detached groups. 
All over the pool they wandered in their erratic move- 
ments, until finally they approached the anemone, and 
soon were swimming above and around it. It was a 
dangerous proximity for them, and to one it proved to 
be fatal, for as the little fish darted in pursuit of the 
others it incautiously touched a quivering tentacle; the 
response Was ’instantaneous, for like a flash the fish was 
seized, the other tentacles were closed upon it and the 
unlucky minnow was engulfed. 

It was “a touch and a go” for the fish, for there is 
but little chance for escape for any creature that the 
anemone. can hold with its tentacles and swallow; it 
seems to possess the faculty of paralyzing its victims. 
Naturalists have released small fishes as soon as they 
were seized, but they had died a soon as they had come 
in contact with the detroyer. It has been proved that 
if the tentacles are touched in the water by the naked 
hand ‘a burning, stinging sensation is felt, and this must 
have a powerful effect on small creatures. 

Its diet is not limited to small fishes and custaceans, for 
it devours every living thing that it can overcome, and 
an instance, is on record of one of these large anemones 
having eéaten in. less than an hour a mussel and a good 
sized. crab.. Of course the shells are not digested, but 
when ,the edible parts are assimilated the residue is 
ejected. in a very simply way;. the anemone turns its 
stomach, inside out! 

For a while I sat watching the beautiful rose-colored 
creature, hoping that it would again expand its tentacles, 
but it, remained motionless; it was evidently enjoying 
the lunch it had so successfully captured, and for a 
while its appetite would not call for. more. 

As I again examined the pool I noticed that a spray 
of Kelp’ was vibrating, and in a. few moments a_large 
crab emerged from beneath the plant and began to move 
about over the sand and gravel, evidently in search of 
food.’ While thus engaged it did not discover the ap- 
‘oach of another of the same species which had left its 











. lurking place beneath a bit of shale, and a challenge to 


ht’ at the first. notice it received of the presence o 
other. . 
“The response was instantaneous, for no animal is more 
ready for a combat than one of these crustaceans. With 
pincer, claws erect, they came together, and then en- 
sued a battle, which, although of the most savage char- 
acter, was ludicrous. in-no. small degree to witness. 
Sidling, around each other, with astonishing celerity of 
movément and with pincers all the time open and ex- 
danced and» fought all over the pool; they 


were: pr evenly miatched, both in size and in dexterity 


Of dttack, and the victory to: one or the other would de- | 


peiid; evidently, on chance. 


‘UBack*and forth they moved, then sideways, and th 
bs orate rm leaped W their” effort t0 


in the water in their effort to 
erful jaws. “Now and then 
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“To the victor belong the spoils,” I thought as the 
crabs separated, the: defeated: one -retiring’ to» the further 
end of the pool, where it quickly) buried itself: in’ the 
sand, while the other returned to its lurking. plac. be- 
neath the kelp and feasted at its leisure’om the prize 
it had won. 

I did not waste much sympathy on the cripple, for I 
knew that its leg would soon be: replaced, for like the 
lobsters, who also have their battles, the crabs have’ the 
faculty of growing a new member if one is lost by acci- 
dent. And this provision: by nature is a wise one, for 
with their pugnacious habits these crustaceans would 
without such a means of replacing lost members soon be 
exterminated. They are always ready for battle, and 
no mercy is asked or given. It has been well said .of 
them that “They are the marauders of the ocean com- 
munity, merciless brigands, ready to do anything to 
secure their prey. They fight in deadly combat not 
only with their enemies or their prey, but with each 
other, and frequently without any pretext, save only for 
the love of battle.” 

When they have shed their hard shells to acquire 
larger ones, however, they are helpless, and woe betide 
them if an enemy overtakes them in their soft and tender 
mantle. At this stage their pugnacity leaves them and 
they retire to as secure a hiding place as they can find, 
and there remain until their armor is replaced. 

The crabs in the pool before me were the species 
called the common rock crab, so termed because they 
seem to prefer a rocky shore; they do not limit their 
habitat to such localities, however, but are often found 
on sandy or gravelly bottoms. This species is fotind all 
along our coast, and is common even as far north as 
Labrador. Although it is sold in many of our markets, 
generally in a hard shell condition, it is not in great de- 
mand, the “blue sheddar” or soft shell crab being by far 
the greater favorite among epicures. That species is 
also found along our shore, from Massachusetts to Flori- 
da, but it.is not at all common north of Cape Cod. 

The duel between the crabs had hardly ended when 
my attention was attracted to a large starfish, which, 
emerging from the weeds in the pool, crawled over the 
smooth rock before me. ; 

“There is a variety of life here, surely,” I thought, as 
I lifted the starfish from the water and_ laid it on its 
back beside me. “And here is another destroyer, ai- 
though one would hardly imagine that such a creature 
could do much harm.” 

It was a perfect specimen, and judging. from its 
plumpness, it had-recently made a hearty, meal... The 
starfishes work terrible havoc among the oysters and 
other . shell fish and. mollusks, and by oystermen are 
regarded as the greatest of pests, the injury done by them 
aggregating millions. of dollars annually. 

It seems almost incredible that a creature with a 
mouth no larger than that of the starfish can destroy a 
shellsencased oyster, but that it does so is a-fact too 
well established. 

On finding an oyster, the starfish coolly proceeds to 
embrace the unfortunate; bivalve with its arms, fastening 
itself firmly to it with the little sucking. disks. with 
which the underside of its body is covered; it. then, after 
the oyster is securely imprisoned, . begins to. turn its 
stomach inside out, and soon the victim is completely 
enveloped by the protruding stomach. . It has. beem stated 
that a poisonous secretion now exudes. from. the.pores of 
the membrane. which causes the muscle. of the oyster to 
relax and the shells or. valves to.open, and-in.a.short 
time the flesh of the helpless creature is sucked..out by 
the starfish. 


When the oyster is completely devoured, the stomach 
of the marauder is again swallowed, its arms relax ‘from 
around the valves:and the*starfish proceeds:on ‘its ‘way in 
search of other victims. If these’ rapacious creatures 
were few in numbers, the injury they do would: be: com- 
paratively insignificant, but unfortunately they are very 
abundant, and as before stated, they are among the’ worst 
pests oyster growers have to contend with. A°dredging 
device for catching them has been’ invented, ‘however, 
and it has proved a valuable implement for keepitig their 
numbers reduced. One can form. some idea of* their 
abundance when I state that one dredging steamer; :work- 
ing on beds near New Haven, Conn., and at “Bayside, 
captured in eight weeks over 5,000 bushels. 

_ The mission of the starfishes is not entirely a destruc- 
tive one, however, for they are valuable animals in‘a cer- 
tain way; they are among the scavengers of the sea; and 
they feed on all kinds of dead fish and other small’ crea- 
tures. The good they do in keeping the water pure is 
not at all insignificant. Although they have five eyes— 
one on the end of each arm—it is believed’ that they 
discover their prey by the sense of smell rather than by 
that of vision. The havoc wrought by the starfishés on 
the oyster beds is in some localities equaled by the injury 
done by the “drill”; in fact, some oyster’ growers dread 
this pest as much as they do the’statfish.” There are a 
number of‘ species, but the Urosalping cinerea is the 
worst of all. They belong to the ‘snail family, but are 
in the vatious species of different forms and chatacter- 
istics, When one of these pirate§ finds’ an Oyster it 
fastens its foot or creeping ‘pad, the fleshy disk we sce 
in the opening of the shell, firmly upon ‘its victim, and 
then the point of the tongue, called the lingual ribbon, 
which is armed with’ three ‘rows of Sharp ‘téeth, is 
brought to bear on the’ valve or ‘shelf Of its’prey, and 
with this, which is rotated back and ‘forth’ it néarly a 
circle, a hole is soon drilled through the hard substance 
and thé body of the oyster ig feached. “The dfill’ now 
withdraws its boring appaaratus, and inserts its sti¢king 
tube into’ the hole, and the luscions flesh of thé un- 
fortunate bivalve is leisurely “devoured. ‘It does) not 
limit its depredations to the oyster, but dry’ shell fish, 
even its 'o Species, is not’ unacceptable ‘as “a. prey, 
specimens ‘ofteti being found’ with the ‘tell-tale hole in 
their shells’ It prefers the oyster, however,’ and so de- 














structive has it been that if has_ actually julated 
entire beds in some localities, or forced the Owners of the 
beds t6 transplant them’ on! bottotis. which’ were free 
‘tom the pests,” “Bhere 8 aid latyet Sed tail 


called the conch, which 
fact such an accessory, is’ 
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the valve of the oyster, and by the exercise of a wonder- 

ful muscular power it simply crushes the shell to pieces. — 
Fancy a snail strong enough to smash the hard valves 

of an oyster! 

So we can see that the oyster has mney hard “times; 
it is surrounded by enemies at all stages of its existence, 
and were it less prolific that it is the race would soon 
be exterminated. Fortunately its reproductive powers are 
very great, the yield of eggs of a single good-sized one 
being, according to the estimate of scientists, upward 
of 60,000,000. ith such a prodigious yield as that one 
would imagine that there is no danger of the depletion 
of the waters, but only a small proportion of the eggs 
become mature oysters. After they are floated out by 
the female, and later become the “fry” or larval oyster, 
they are constantly preyed upon by various fishes and 
mollusks. If they escape these numerous foes they are 
carried here and there by the currents of the water and 
by their own movements, for they have in that stage of 
existence the power of swimming in a slight degree until 
they assume the so-called “spat” form, when the shape 
and character of their valvular covering change. They 
then affix themselves to some object, and there remain 
daring the remainder of their lives. 

The growth of the little oyster is now very rapid, speci- 
mens ten days old measuring in.; those forty-eight 
days measuring about an inch, and when eighty-two days 
old they are about two inches in length. Subsequently the 
growth continues with greater or less rapidity, according 
to the abundance of food, but generally a marketable 
size is attained in about three years. The table qualities 
of the oyster depend on the abundance of certain kinds 
of food, and that which is obtained in certain localities 
give special flavors and degrees of excellence. As all 
our oysters on the Eastern coast are of the same species, 
the Saddle Rocks, Shrewsburys, Providence Rivers, etc., 
would, if bedded in any given locality, be gastronomically 
alike; but it is the special food that is furnished in certain 
localities which give special varieties their degrees of 
“excellence. 

In this connection a brief sketch of the anatomy of the 
oyster will be of interest here. 

As every one knows, the succulent mass of flesh is en- 
cased in two shells called valves. The deep or concave 
valve is ordinarily the under one when the oyster is in 
its natural element, and it is called the left valve, while 
the other or flat one is called the right valve. These are 
bound together by an exceedingly strong muscle, called 
the adductor muscle, and it is at the hinge end of the 
shell that the mouth is located. Now, if we lay an oyster 
on its left side and thrust a sharp knife between the 
valves, carrying it back carefully, so that the flesh will 
not be torn nor crushed, until the adductor muscle is 
reached, and cut, we find, on lifting the flat valve, that 
the soft body reposes motionless in the deep shell. On 
examining this, we discover a thin mantle or membrane, 
which covers the surface of the body and hangs over its 
edges. Lifting this mantle and cutting it entirely away 
with a pair of scissors we expose to view the oyster’s 
gills, which are four in number, and which extend nearly 
around the body. These are covered with cilia, or hairs, 
arranged in rows, and these are constantly in motion. 
sweeping a current of water with its contents of food, 
etc., through the gills and water tubes into the mouth. 

The gills are also the organs by which the blood of 
the oyster is aerated. Between the gills and the hinges 
are four flaps, called the lips; these are arranged, two on 
the right and two on the left side of the body, and between 
them, near the hinge, is the mouth. Now, if the delicate 
membranes which cover the internal organs are cut still 
further away the digestive appartaus—heart, etc.—may be 
examined, and the pulsations of the latter noted; these 
are not rapid, but they may be plainly seen. 

The food of the oyster consists of infusoria and dia- 
toms, and other minute forms of vegetable life; these are 
diffused through the water more or less plentifully, and 
they are, as I before stated, swept by the vibrations. of 
the cilia of the gills into the mouth and thence to the 
digestive organs. 

It is by transplanting the bivalves into waters which 
teem with the greatest abundance of this microscopic 
food that culturists are enabled to produce the most 
merchantable oysters. There is a period, however, when, 
no matter how abundant the food may be, they are not in 
proper condition for the table. At the times of spawning 
and immediately after it the body of the oyster becomes 
thin and transparent, while the reproductive organs in- 
crease in size and become developed to a corresponding 
degree; this occurs in the summer months. Unlike the 
European species, which is a hermaphrodite, the Ameri- 
can oyster is of the two sexes. 

In closing this brief sketch of the oyster and its 
enemies I must not fail to mention that destructive little 
creature called the “boring sponge.” When young it 
attaches itself to the shell of the oyster or mussel and 
soon penetrates the outer coating; it then gradually forms 
a series of burrows or galleries, which in course of time 
completely honeycomb the shell, and finally cause the 
death of the victim. It is a common species on our 
coast from Cape Cod to South Carolina, and it some- 
times increases in size until it attains a diameter of 6 or 
Rin., and a foot in length. One can form some idea of 
its burrowing capacity, when I state that pieces of sub- 
merged marble have been riddled by it. 

is sponge is not merchantable—in fact, but few 
species on our coast are of much value, and those are 
found only around Florida. The most valuable varieties 


come from the Mediterranean, and there are over 300 : 


species known to science. Some of these are of ex- 
quisite form. such as the “feather” sponge, the trumpet, 
peacock’s tail, Neptune’s glove and Venus’ flower basket. 
Although they are generally attached to rocks at the bot- 
tom of the sea, they often affix themselves to marine 
6 and even to various — of mollusks, 

we examine a sponge with a magnifyi lass we 
find that it is a mass of fine flexible ee eee there 
are numerous orifices and pores. which communicate with 
each other. by canals of various sizes or diameters. This tis- 
sue.is filled with littlespicules or spines, which are of agreat 
variety. of. form, and which are often very beautiful as 
microseopie objects. The fibrous skeleton is surrounded 
hy. mucous matter, which is furnished with numerous 
cilia, by the agency of which a current of water which 
containg the food of the eponee is continually being car. 
<a ete. 
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ried through the canals in every direction. The water 
seems to.be drawn in through the smaller orifices called 
“pores,” and is expelled in continuous jets through the 
larger ones, termed “oscules.” Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 


Crime in Brutes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with deep interest what your correspondents 
have recently had to say regarding the mental capacity of 
brutes, and concede that the evidence advanced amounts to 
a demonstration. At the same time, I think I can detect a 
selfish motive in the writing which would seek to involve 
these creatures in that moral responsibility by which 
mankind is held accountable for his “original sin,” ac- 
cording to the theologians. There can be no doubt of the 
innate cruelty of the brutes in nearly all classes and orders 
of quadrupeds, birds, fishes and insects; and cruelty 
implies crime. Crime presupposes plan and premeditation. 
Inadvertence is not penalized, under the law. Our word 
“brutal” is synonymous with vice, wickedness and cruelty, 
and no more opprobious epithet can be applied to a man 
than to call him brutal. It is easy, therefore, to see how 
men and brutes stand relatively. The latter suffer much 
by comparison in the general arraignment; the animals 
have the greater obloquy. Indeed, a learned English 
biologist of the past generation named H. G. Torre, has 
incriminated them far beyond the scope of the decalogue: 
for he convicts them of no less than eighteen distinct 
crimes. The enumeration is interesting. They are, as 
stated : 

Murder.—Practiced and inculcated by all creatures 
classed as carnivorous. 

Parricide.—Young buffaloes destroying the old bulls; 
redbreasts destroying the old birds, etc. 

Fatricide.—Cuckoos killing their brothers and sisters 
as soon as they are strong enough. Collies killing their 
cognates of the same litter. 

Suicide.—Scorpions, snakes and lizards stinging them- 
selves to death. 

Theft.—Cats, dogs, magpies, ravens and crows steal 
and hide, stolen goods. 

Kidnapping.—Rooks and jays steal eggs and young 
from nests. 





ones. Eagles rob ospreys of fish. 

Cruelty —Cats playing with mice, etc. 

Drunkenness.—Instanced in dogs, hogs and monkeys. 

Deceit and Simultation—Hedgehogs, opossums, foxes, 
beetles, spiders, toads, etc., pretend to be dead. Partridges 
and other birds feign to be wounded. 

Idleness.—Cuckoos, which will not make nests, nor 
provide for their offspring. 

Polygamy and Incest.—All creatures which do not pair 
together. 

Gluttony.—Hogs, buzzards and vultures, et al. 

Selfishness.—Animals refuse to share with each other. 
Dog in manger, etc. 

War and Fighting.—Constant among all animals. 

Oppression and Ill-Treatment.—Storks, dogs, stags 
and other creatures which mistreat and kill the sick, 
feeble and wounded. 

The foregoing enumerated traits and practices are 
sufficient in themselves to show that the brutes have a 
sense higher than mere instinct, and if they are not ac- 
countable with men for crimes which they have in com- 
mon, it would seem as if they ought to be. Tf not, why 
not? CHarLes HALLocK. 


Man, Snake and Toad. 


WHILE indulging in one of my frequent spells of medi- 
tation evidences of man’s fallacy crowded upon my 
mind. One was of the way people determine right and 
wrong in dumb animals. 

Many, no doubt, will criticise my assertion, but upon 
considering the following reminiscence, they—perhaps— 
will call to mind many incidences of a like character 
wherein they appeared magnanimous, but in reality were 
they so? On a country road one day I heard a very 
peculiar sound, which directed my attention to a slight 
movement in the grass. I found a large garter snake 
holding fast to a strugglging toad, which was very slow- 
ly, but surely, disappearing into the snake’s widely ex- 
panded mouth. Now, as it was, that smake was only 
partaking of an honestly earned, straight, legitimate 
meal; but against him my ire was aroused, and my 
sympathy was for the toad, which needed assistance then 
if ever. As a preserver, I struck the snake in twain, 
allowing the toad to go free, while the severed parts of 
the snake were writhing at my feet, beaten out of its 
meal, also out of its life; beaten out of what nature 
destined it should live on. 

The poetry of my rescue of the distressed was lost 
when within a week I shot partridges and ate of them, 
thus doing just what I had killed the snake for doing. 

There are comparatively few people who have never 
taken a life for a reason much similar to that narrated 
above, arid have then dined on animal flesh the same day, 

Surely it is hard for us to constrain ourselves to 
unconcernedly witness the stronger prey upon the weaker, 
but our trained emotion is not sti w we are the 
aggressors; thus -we appear in a false light to ourselves. 

Nature is wonderful and pleasing to study, for some- 
thing new is constantly presented for consideration. 


Cuas. H. Smopett. 
Sritiwarer, N. Y, 


Creatures that Eat the Tortoise. 


: Laas pennetaeees eae rose and Stream: 
n reply to one of the phs of J. P. T. in your is- 
sue of Sept 23, I sane tan tha tasdenn Gaeta tes 
painted and the spotted tortoises, the little ee 
which live in the ponds and streams of the eastern 

States. Where is t and Sore send 
abound he will find many empty shells with the 
taken out in a clever manner with little or no injury 
the shell. The scattering of the 
‘legs and the tracks in the mud 
Mister Coon did the work, for if 
‘and flesh flies, scavenger beetles 
the shell. the bones -would 
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Highway Robbery.—Big dogs take food from small 
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call those strips of flesh which lie between the ribs and 
the shell, would not be present, fresh and intact, as I 
have found them. No, “the destructive small boy” does 
not do all the killing of these two species of shellbacks, 
and it is possible that other animals prey upon them. 

I have taken small ones, the size of a quarter of a dol- 
lar, from the stomag¢hs of black bass, and even of brook 
trout. Their shells are very soft then, merely cartilage, 
and can be digested by a fish. I have found empty shells 
of the box tortoise, but all the bones were inside the 
shell, denoting that the animal had died and nature’s 
scavengers had taken care of the flesh. 

The question of J. C. T. brings up others in this line. 
Does any animal eat the smallest of our turtles, the little 
“stink-pot” or “musk turtle,” A. odoratus? Then there 
are larger fresh water species than those named—the 
various “sliders,” as those more southern red and yel- 
low-bellied terrapins are called, which grow to be 8 or 
1oin. long and are sent to Northern markets, where the 
fish dealer sells them to the honest caterer, who mingles 
their flesh with that of the diamond-back terrapin for 
which he has paid $60 to $100 per dozen, and while 
“coons” may look alike, the slider takes on a terrapin 
flavor which only an expert may distinguish, and when it 
reaches New York, Baltimore or Philadelphia markets 
— safe from the coon. This is the apotheosis of the 
slider. 

For years I have wondered if there is now or has been 
on this continent before the advent of the white man 
any animal except man that can kill a snapping turtle 
after it gets to be 8in. long. I have seen brave dogs es- 
say it, but they always lowered their colors and retired 
before an enemy so formidably entrenched and so pow- 
erfully armed. FrepD MATHER. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday even- 
ings, Oct. 10 and 24, at 8 o’clock. 

Oct. 10—Frank M. Chapman, “Bird Studies with « 
Camera.” Illustrated with numerous lantern slides. 

Informal discussion of notes made by members during 
the past summer. 

Oct. 24.—Jonathan Dwight, Jr., “Canadian Birds of 
August.” 

WALTER W. GRANGER, Scc’y. 

AMERICAN Museum or Natura History. 


Game Bag and Gur. 


The Minnesota Congressional Ex- 
pedition. 


St. Paux, Minn., Sept. 29—The movement for the 
Minnesota National Park, which was begun early last 
spring, and whose progress during the summer has been 
reported in these columns, reached its critical stage yes- 
terday at Chicago. The enemies of the project were 
hoping that it would prove a fiasco. The friends of the 
enterprise hoped that it would be a success. By 9 
o’clock of yesterday morning it was seen that the friends 
had won. The enterprise at this writing may be called an 
unqualified success in respect ‘of all its definite purposes. 
It was never the intention of the Minnesota National Park 
and Forestry Association to attempt to dictate either to the 
people of Minnesota or to the Congress of the Untied 
States what should. be done in regard to setting apart 
from settlement a larger body of land in Minnesota. It 
has been all along the avowed intention of this Associa- 
tidn, merely to take out into the region in question: an 
adequate representation of Congress and of public men. 
After that, the duty of the Association was in its con- 
ception done. Further action was to be left to the mem- 
bers of Congress themselves. ee morning at 9 
o'clock it was proved beyond peradventure that this ad- 
equate representation was secured. Col. Cooper re- 
ceived and deserved the congratulations of his friends. 
Personally, he said, “I fought through the civil war, and 
I have been in many battles, and I have been glad to 
get out alive, and with success. I have had to do with 
some private affairs in which I was glad to be successful. 
But I want to tell you that never in all my life have I 
felt so relieved, so glad and so proud as I do to-day.” 

This enterprise needed some such enthusiast as Col. 
Cooper to plan, to hope and to dare for it. It is very 
likely that he himself did not know how big a matter he 
had undertaken. It is very likely that there has not been 
at any time in recent years so large a number of Con- 
gressmen assembled in any part of the country upon an 
unofficial occasion, unless it may be at the Dewey cele- 
bration in New York this week. Col. Cooper has con- 
ducted a successful competition with Admiral Dewey, and 
that is saying a great deal, as every American citizen 
knows. ell nigh two dozen members of Congress met 
at the Chicago Athletic Club in Chicago yesterday, and 
the number and character of this representation set the 
seal of approval upon the enterprise. 

During the day the gentlemen of the party were en- 
tertained by the Chicago Athletic Association, and spent 
their time in the pleasant rooms of that club or in making 
chases at the sporting stores. It was early 
apparent that the sportsman instinct of the average Amer- 
ican extends also to the men highest in American affairs. 
There 3 a gentleman along who is not a shooter 
a fisher. We have men who were in the West in the 
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oe the Sioux had no reverence for persons; 
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old New, Sogand The great North American 
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The Start West. Tl 


The start West was made at 6:25 yesterday evening. 
Mr. P. S, Eustis, General Passenger Agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road, had provided with royal 
hospitality, free of charge, one of the most beautiful trains 
ever pulled out over that splendid road. There were four 
cars, sleepers, buffet car, etc., etc., all lighted by elec- 
tricity, and each an edition de luxe of the highest railroad 
art. r. Eustis himself went with the party, and the 
best of care was taken of everybody in every respect. 
Mr. T. P. Shonts, president of the Indiana, Illinois & 
Iowa road, was master of transportation for the party, 
and all the details of baggage, etc., went on without a 
hitch. Nobody was leit, and everybody had his dunnage 
on board when the smart special rolled out of the Chicago 
union station. 


Personnel of the Party. 


After the start was made, and after Col. Cooper had 
been reducéd to a state of semi-tranquillity, a general 
count of noses was made and the personnel of the party 
was discovered to be as below: Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, 
of Danville, If; Hon. James R. Mann, of Chicago; 
Hon. J. D. Bowersock, Kansas; Hon. Oscar Turner, 
Louisville, Ky.; Hon. Roswell P. Bishop, Ludington, 
Mich.; Hor. J. W. Fordney, Saginaw, Mich.; Hon. Wm. 
S. Mesick, of Mancelona, Mich.; Hon. James A. Tawney, 
oi Winona, Minn.; Hon. Chas. F. Cochran, of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Hon. John M. Allen, Tupelo, Miss.; Hon. 
Frank G, Clark, of Peterboro, New Hampshire; Hon. 
Fremont O. Phillips, Medina, O.; Hon. Athelston Gas- 
ton, Meadville, Pa.; Hon. Wm. EI. Graham, Allegheny, 
Pa.; Hon. Theobold Otjen, Milwaukee, Wis.; Hon. James 
H. Davidson, Oshkosh, Wis. A number of Members of 
Congress will join the party at St. Paul. The following 
are Other members of the party, and complete the entire 
list of those actually present upon the train: 

W. F. Snyder, W. H. Synder, Sidney L. Wright, 
Eugene S. Pike, H. C. Robinson, Fred N. Stephenson, 
C. L. Bailey, R. P. Bishop, George A. Schilling, Henry 
White, Elbert Hubbard, H. P. Williams, Everett Sisson, 
J. A. Campbell, Theo. P. Shonts, Henry O. Fitch, L. W. 
Pitcher, Col. John S. Cooper, P. S. Eustis, D. K. Clink, 
John E. Williams, Dr. C. A. Schenck; K. T. Harris, 
Record; F. N. Wood, Tribune; John S. Spargo, Times- 
Herald; E. Hough, Forest anp STREAM. 


Eo Route. 


The evening—and indeed one might add part of the 
tmorning—en route on the Burlington,-was spent by the 
party in very pleasant fashion. It was an easily dis- 
coverable fact that the great North American Congress- 
man is not only a splendid fellow, but also a spiendid 
story-teller. It was no ordinary assemblage of minds 
which met on this train, and it was very much a privilege 
to be present. When the entire party is evidently out for 
pleasure, and no one is above a laugh and a joke, there 
is no triviality or flippancy in the general tone, and one 
may hear.a great many things he is apt to remember. 
One of the best story-tellers of Congress is Hon. John 
M. Allen, of Mississippi, otherwise known as “private 
Allen,” who in his long career in public life has never 
been known to be without a story; nor ever been known 
to repeat himself. The venerable Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, 
is one of the most —— members of the party. Hon 
Athelston Gaston, of Pennsylvania, is another gentleman 
well on in years. Hon. Chas. F. Cochran, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., may be called a Westerner or a Southerner, as you 
like, for he was born in Missouri and has spent his life 
in the West. Mr. Cochran saw Kansas in the “bleeding” 
days, and needs no one to tell him about the Western 
frontier. Mr. Cochran was formerly a newspaper man, 
and by this reason alone might be called not only great, 
but good. Minnesota is not new for him, for he has 
fished all of Iowa and Minnesota, including Spirit Lake 
in Iowa, the Alexandria chain in Minnesota, etc., etc. 
He is a shooter as well as fisher, a man of experience 
in the better oorens regions of the West. To show 
the stuff of which sportsmen are sometimes made, I 
might cite one instance in Mr. Cochran’s life. He was 
thrown from a buggy at one time, far out in a prairie 
country, and distant from any surgical help. His leg 
was fractured in three different places, and the splintered 
bone protruded through the flesh, plowing into the 
ground where he fell. Mr. Cochran called: for some 
water, sat up, and himself washed the ends of the bone 
clean, occupying himself in this way for fifteen minutes 
until he could be put into a wagon. Four times the doc- 
tors made ready to amputate the limb, but his own first 
aid to the injured had been so efficient that the wound 
healed, the limb was saved, and is to-day nearly as good 


as new. 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, supervisor of the Vanderbilt forests, 
of Biltmore, North Carolina, is an interesting character. 
A German of fine family and of finished scientific educa- 
tion, he is by instinct and education not only a sports- 
man, but a lover of the woods for their own sake. As we 
strolled about the rooms of the Athletic Club in Chicago 
yesterday, Dr. Schenck would run his hand lovingly up 
and down the great oak panels, looking with absolute 
love upon the great planks of oak in the wainscoting. 
“I have told Mr. Vanderbilt,” he said, “to use all the 
hardwood he could in his house, and to have all the 
carving done that he could. You Americans do not know 
priceless is this wood, which, you waste. In twenty 
you will not be able to cut any such great slabs 
as you see here. Your forests are passing away. 
years these panels, these carvings will have a 
” In person, Dr. Schenck is tall and 
uropean polish of manner and an open 

is cosmopolitan. The has a little 

him now and then, because the Doctor thinks 
to have a monarchial form of government here, 
ing else is so nearly quite what it ought 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


AtiSt. Paul. AN 


The party was met at the train by a large reception 
committee of Ks Paul gentlemen, who went into charge 
with pleasant authority. The Merchants’ Hotel was 
made headquarters, and after breakfast the reception com- 
mittee took out all the visitors for a carriage tour of this 
beautiful city. There is a touch of fall in the air here in 
St. Paul, but the clear, cool atmosphere is like wine in its 
effect. This Minnesota country is a healthy land. It is 
a land of reserved power. The men here are hearty and 
strong looking, and you feel that they are able to accom- 
plish, and accomplish without strain or effort. Of all 
cities in America, Chicago is the highest geared. Busi- 
ness life there goes on at higher pressure than it does at 
any point in the world. The streets of Chicago are filled 
with men hurrying, almost running, and their faces are 
strained; anxious, nervous. Here in St. Paul the streets 
are not so full;‘the men do not gallop, their faces do not 
look troubled. Yet as you meet them you feel sure that 
if they have not arrived they will do so. As to St. Paul 
itself, it has arrived distinctily. 

This afternoon the Congressional party will be enter- 
tained in divers fashions. Among the features of the 
day will be a visit to the quarters of the Women’s Federa- 
tion, to which organization there must be given credit for 
the actual inception of the movement for a Minnesota 
forest reserve. It was something like ten years ago that 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Minnesota filed 
their petition for such a reserve in the State of Minnesota. 
More rapidly than they dreamed there has grown the 
necessity for some such great playground and health- 
ground in our middle Western country. The best place 
for such a reserve—indeed the only place for such a re- 
serve, unless we go into the abandoned and ruined 
pineries which the loggers have left behind them—is this 
region around Cass and Leech lakes. Now we are 
going up there to look at that country. I doubt not it 
will seem very beautiful to all who see it. Let us all 
hope that something may be done which will keep it 
forever beautiful, unhurt, unspoiled. 

There will be a banquet here in St. Paul extended to 
the party this evening, and it seems likely that more 
than one hundred persons will be seated at table. Here 
we shall see the great North. American Congressman in 
a different light, and one in which he ‘shows to ad- 
a not only at table, but after table, and on his 
eet. 

It is the intention to keep everything as informal as 
possible, and to cling closely to the idea rather of a pleas- 
ure expedition than of a public function. After the 
banquet the party will start north, at about midnight, and 
will reach Walker to-morrow morning. 

Mr. F. I. Whitney, General Passenger Agent of the 
Great Northern Railway, will in his turn take charge in 
person of the special train which will carry the party north 
over the Great Northern. He tells me that there will be 
at least thirty or forty additions to the party at this city. 
We should reach the lake coufttry something like seventy- 
five strong. This will mean that the expedition will not 
be unwieldy, and will yet be large enough to be success- 
ful. 


Boats. 


Word has, been received from Mr. H. G. McCartney, 
advance agent of the expedition, now at Cass Lake, 
stating that twenty-five or thirty boats can be obtained. 
The largest steamer on that lake cannot run up the 
Turtle River, but the smaller can. There will be oarsmen 
enough to take out all the boats. Mr. L. W. Pitcher, of 
the camp committee, says that all the supplies are now on 
the ground at Walker. 


The Weather. 


One very important factor in the pleasure of this ex- 
pedition will be of course the condition of the weather. 
To-day at St. Paul the sun is shining brightly and the 
weather may be called simply delightful for the purposes 
of this trip. Mr. McCartney wires that there was 2in. 
of snow at Cass Lake yesterday, but this blizzard which 
crossed Dakota and Minnesota earlier this week has now 
passed on rapidly to the east. It is very likely that by the 
time we reach Walker the weather conditions will be all 
that can be asked. 


Plans at Walker. 


Among ‘the plans for the entertainment of the party 
will be a gathering of the population, white and red, at 
Walker to-morrow. There will be outdoor festivities, 
Indian dances, etc., etc.. and it is certain everything will 
go merry as several marriage bells. 


From Duluth. 


The party is joined at St. Paul this morning by Hon. 
Page Morris and Mr. Gilbert Hartley, of Duluth, two of 
the most formidable enemies which this forest reserve 
erterprise has had. The general impression is that we 
have taken both these gentlemen into camp; and whether 
we have done that .or. not, they are both pleasant 
cnough to take into the car and to classify as very 
worthy members of the expedition. At present it is 
thought there will be no stop made at Duluth or at 
Grand Rapids. 


Friends of the Enterprise. 


At the last moment there came, of course, word from 
several gentlemen who had earlier signified their ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, stating that urgent business 
prevented their attending. Forest AND STREAM in an 
earlier issue printed the names of a few gentlemen who 
had accepted their invitations. 


The Afternoon in St. Paul. 


During the afternoon at ‘St. Paul, the Commercial Club 
took the entire party in charge and entertained them roy- 
ally. The spacious club- rooms were thrown open tor a 
reception at 2 P. M., and the ladies of the Century Club, 
the Women’s Federation and the Civic League acted as 
hostesses. A number of addresses were made by ladies 
prominent in these organizations, and here was had a 
history of the very earliest movement for this forest 
reserve. Suitable responses were made by members of 
the touring party, and adjournment was had late in the 


afternoon, Many of the parties scattered about the Twin 
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Cities, and some visited Fort Snelling and other points 
of interest. 


The Banquet at St. Paul. 


At the banquet this evening at the Merchants’ Hotel, 
St. Paul, over 150 persons sat at table, many of the 
most prominent men of the Northwest being present. 
The occasion was rather informal, as first planned. There 
is no better test of public opinion than the drift of 
thought on an occasion like this. It would appear that 
the adverse elements have been largely reconciled. Even 
Duluth, mollified by the concessions offered in the com- 
promise site for the National Park, is essaying to clamber 
into the band wagon, which seems to be attaining an 
ominous and omnibus size. 

At mid-banquet Mr. George Schrieber, of St. Paul, 
rose and proposed a toast to Admiral Dewey, which was 
drunk standing and with riotous applause. : 

Judge J. C. Flandreau, of St. Paul, was in the chair 
this evening, and he proposed the toasts most felicitously. 
Among others who responded were the following: Hon. 
Jos. G. Cannon, Illinois; Hon. John Allen (‘Private John 
Allen,” of Mississippi); Hon. C. F. Cochran, of Missouri; 
Alderman Henry S. Fitch, of Chicago; Hon. John S. 
Cooper; Emerson Hough, of Chicago, representing the 
ForEST AND STREAM; Congressman James R. Mann, of 
Chicago, and Frank G. Clark, of New Hampshire; Henry 
White, of New York, and George A. Schilling, represent- 
ing the Knights of Labor; Rt. Rev. Archbishop Ireland 
and Rt. Rev. Bishop Gilbert, of St. Paul; Governor 
John Lind, of Minnesota; Mayor A. R. Kiefer, of St. 


‘aul; Congressman Fred C. Stevens; Judge Page Merris- 


and Judge Walter Sanborn, of the Court of Appeals. 

Paddy Doran, of Duluth, a tenor of fine timbre, sang 
patriotic airs. Mr. Cannon spoke of Minnesota as the 
“ideal commonwealth.” Archbishop Ireland, of St: Paul, 
imade an eloquent address, instancing the greatness of 
America in all ways of world-thought. Mr. John M. 
Allen, of Mississippi, was received with tumultuous ap- 
plause, and made a witty and characteristic address. 
Hon. C. F. Cochran, of St. Joseph, Mo., spoke on the 
American habit of wastefulness of resources, and the vast 
change. Mr. George A. Schilling, of the Knights of 
Labor, was introduced as an able controverter of the 
erroneous first impression that the movement for a forest 
reserve in Minnesota was a rich man’s movement, and 
not one in which the poor man had had any part. He 
spoke on governmental and labor problems. Col, John 
S. Cooper, of Chicago, was given an ovation, and spoke 
eloquently of the origin of the reserve and its develop- 
ment. He said that the Members of Congress came here 
with free minds. He would ask nothing of them. He 
was glad the party was here to see for itself. It was not 
the intention to injure any private interests. © 

Gov. John Lind, of Minnesota, expressed his confidence 
in the success of the enterprise in all good ways. He ap- 
proved a modest beginning, but a large eye for the 
juture, and hoped to see eventually a large reserve. In 
this same country he had seen many deer, had caught 
many fish. He wished the party equal success. Gov. 
Lind’s address closed the addresses of the evening and 
the hospitality of St. Paul, with sixteen minutes left to 
catch the train, northbound special, over the Great North- 
ern. 

At 11:38 o’clock the special train, consisting of five 
sleepers, two dining cars and one buffet and baggage car, 
left over the Northern Central for Walker, where to- 
morrow night members of the expedition will be enter- 
tained by a banquet. 

Sunday and Sunday night will be spent at Walker, and 
on Monday morning the expedition will arrive at Cass 
Lake, where a unique entertainment is in store for the 
visitors. The Pillager Indians, who a year ago rebelled 
against the authority of the Government and caused a 
miniature Indian war, will entertain the members of the 
expedition with war dances, scalp dances and a general 
powwow. E. Houeu. 


New Brunswick Notes. 


_Frepericton, N. B., Sept. 30.—A‘ favorite camping 
site for sportsmen who tarry at Fredericton on their way 
to the big woods is the Barker House, one of the lead- 
ing hotels of the Province. Mr. Coleman, the proprietos, 
is a man of imposing appearance and unique personality. 
Both Mr. Coleman and his hotel, however, are over- 
shadowed and relegated to the rear in public esteem by 
a huge frog, which has been Mr. Coleman’s playmate 
jor the past twelve years. The frog was discovered at 
"ake Killarney, Mr. Coleman’s summer residence, in 
the year 1887. It is alleged to have then weighed obs. 
Mr. Coleman then began to train the frog to respond to 
his call, and by feeding him a mysterious cornmeal mix- 
ture from a pail with a shovel is said to have fattened the 
frog until he reached the phenomenal weight of 42lbs. 
Strangers came from far and near to see so great a prod- 
igy. Mr. Coleman had completed all arrangements 
for shipping the giant frog to the Paris Exposition, when 
the huge batrachian was found one day this summer float- 
ing wrong side up in the lake. The hide of the animal 
was removed at once and expressed to Mr. Crosby, of 
Bangor, by whom it was mounted in a most lifelike man- 
ner and returned to Mr. Coleman. A bewildered sports- 
man, who arrived on a late train the other evening, was 
set upon by half a dozen stalwart coachmen, who shouted 
at him the names of the various houses they represented. 
“Gentlemen,” said the stranger blandly, “I don’t know 
one hotel from another; take me to the man that has the 
big frog!” 

Test three days’ hunting in the Canaan country en- 
abled Dr. J. G. Van Vechten, the genial coroner of 
Oneonta, N. Y., to make the acquaintance of the biggest 
moose that has been seen in that region for some years. 
The Doctor, being licensed to officiate as coroner in the 
moose woods of this Province, at once proceeded to hold 
an inquest. By means of a timely combination of Jim 
Paul’s birch horn and a .45-70 rifle the Doctar was able 
to ascertain that the antlers of the moose contained eight- 
een points and measured just 52in. across. It’ has al- 
ways been the proud boast of Jim that he could call a 
moose “half a mile furder off” than anybody ‘else. In 


this declaration he would seem to be quite justified, for 
the Dogtor felates that this moose was so far away that 
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from his first answering~grunt until his arfival at the 
inquest an hour elapsed. 

Only one moose, up to-the present time, has been 
harvested with a spread of over sft. This pfize fell to 
the ready rifle of Mr. Guy Saunders, of Woodstock, as 
the result of a four days’ hunt up the left hand branch 
of the Tobique. The exact measurement of the horns 
was 5ft. 2in. 

There is a very perceptible decline in the use of small- 
bore rifles by visiting sportsmen this season. Many of 
those who have used the .30-30 and .30-40 now condemn 
them because of uneven results, and have gone back to 
their old standbys, among which the .45-70 seems to 
have the call. Some of our moose guides will not allow 
a small-bore rifle to be taken in on their grounds, claim- 
ing that during the past two seasons more moose shot 
with the .30-30 have been maimed and crippled (in some 
cases wandering off to die a lingering death) than have 
been killed outright. 

Reference was made in last issue to Mr. Foskett’s 
hard luck in meeting his moose when his rifle was not in 
commission. The fact was omitted by your correspondent 
that upon the moose starting Mr, Foskett succeeded in 
shoving in a cartridge and taking a flying shot, which 
though it drew blood, was’thought to have only inflicted 
a flesh wound. To-day I am in receipt of a note from 
Dr. Morehouse, of Upper Keswick, who had been in to 
Grand John Lake for a short trip, during which he 
found Mr. Foskett’s moose. The animal, of course, was 
badly decayed. The antlers measured 44in. 

Frank H. RIsteen. 


New Zealand Game and Fish. 


THE story of stocking New Zealand with the game and 
fish of Europe and America has been told in our columns 
by Mr. Wakefield. In a recent issue of the Sydney 
Referee, which a correspondent sends us from that city, 
we find an interesting account of the experience of a 
Sydney sportsman in New Zealand. 

The climate of New Zealand, says the Referee, is 
such that nearly all kinds of game—fur, feather and fish— 
will thrive. The Government has been for years aware 
of the fact, and with commendable enterprise has stocke 
field, forest and stream with the choicest specimens of 
game and fish, the result being that to-day one can get 
sport amid British and American game and fish at a 
price which would make sportsmen in the old land, who 
pay fabulous prices to rent deer forests and salmon and 
trout streams, turn green with envy. Mr. C. H. Gorrick, 
the well-known Sydney sportsman, who recently returned 
from a six months’ tour of the North Island of New 
Zealand in the Monowai, relates his experiences as fol- 
lows: 

“Fishing in the Makakahi River, in the Forty Mile 
Bush district, for nearly three weeks (where brown trout 
abound), with fly only, I caught some baskets of trout 
that averaged 3lbs., the fish running up to 4lbs. in 
weight. This river is rather a difficuit one to fish, as 
some of the best ripples and pools are unapproachable 
owing to the precipitous banks running down to the 
water's edge, while in other places the banks are fringed 
with bushes, which overhang the stream, making it al- 
most impossible to cast a fly without becoming ‘hung 
up’ in the bushes. 

“Hearing that rainbow trout were to be caught in a 
stream about twelve miles distant, I hired a trap from 
the hotel keeper and started out. My first essay at the 
rainbows was not a success, as the day I chose was far 
from suitable; rain having fallen the previous night, the 
river was in slight flood, which kept the fish from feed- 
ing. But my next trip, about a week later, proved more 
fruitful. 

“T commenced early in the day, with natural bait in 
the shape of a cicada (a small species of locust), fished 
dry—i. e., cast up stream and allowed to float down with 
the current. This lure proved most deadly, and at almost 
every cast I was into a rainbow. Never in all my angling 
experience have I found such game, fighting fish. From 
the moment he is hooked he commences to take long 
rushes that make the reel simply screech. At the end 
of this rush, which generally runs out from 2oyds. to 
4oyds. of your line, he takes a terrific bound out of the 
water, jumping quite 6ft. in the air. This is generally a 
moment of intense suspense, as it is now, unless securely 
hooked, your rod suddenly becomes straight, and you 
have that sickening feeling that an angler generally ex- 
periences when he has lost a good fish; but should the 
hook be well home and your tackle strong the fight 
usually continues for upward of thirty minutes without 
a single moment’s cessation. He bores, plunges, rushes, 
leaps, until at last he wears himself out and is quietly 
drawn into the landing net. Nothing is gamer than a 
rainbow trout, and nothing more handsome. Just landed 
he shows a blood-red bar about 1%in. to 2in. wide, run- 
ning down his side from head to tail, and gradations 
of all the colors of the rainbow running off the red 
streak, By the way, not more than 20 per cent. of the 
fish that are hooked are landed. The name of this river 
is the Mangatainoka, and it is without exception about 
the very "best river in the Forty Mile Bush. It is an 
ideal stream. for trout, being composed of a series oi 
deep pools (a: sure ‘lay’ for a rainbow), with lovely 
ripples. in, which the fish usually feed and disport them- 
selves.. The. scenery on this stream surpasses and de- 
fies description. -Every kind of fern and bush may be 
found on its banks, and.in some places completely shuts 
out the light, and forming a snug retreat for some old 
monster trout, who is secure from capture—that is, se 
long as legitimate lures ure used. I am sorry to s? 
however, t sometimes a charge of dynamite is: set ir. 
these pools, which kills and maims all the fish for aoyds. 
around. This is.rarely done, however, and then only by 
“some road-maker, or other who wants a change of diet. 
' The artificial fly on this river is very killing after. sunset 
or when the water is beginning. to clear after a flood. 

'. .- “While. in. this district I. _ fished the Mangahau 
‘River... This stream is a much. bi river than either of 


the two before mentioned. and is heavily stocked. with — 


brown: trout, which run. from 1lb.,to ralbs.; but.these 
ee aide teen Ceo 


‘artificial -bait; but. sometimes when extra’ hungry one 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


is caught, generally of am artificial minnow. I caught 
some good bags. of fish in this stream, my best being 
twenty-three fish, that weighed.71lbs.; the ‘heaviest 
weighed 634lbs. All these were killed in bright ret 
oe 10 and 2 P, M., on’the live grasshopper (fishe 

ry). . 

“From here I went to Kumeroa and stayed with that 
prince of anglers, viz., Mr. J. I. N. Mackie. One of 
the best, if not the best, trout streams in the North Island 
flows through Mr, Mackie’s property. He is a large 
landholder, and is acknowledged to be the best minnow 
fisher in New Zealand; but during the last two seasons 
he has given up minnow fishing and adopted the artificial 
fly. This lure he finds quite as killing as the deadly 
white bait minnow. The Wanswraty is the name of this 
excellent river, and one has only to stay in one ripple 
to fill his creel, the rapids being in some places 200yds. 
across and the same distance in length, and each rapid 
is teeming with lusty trout of the brown species, which 
average 2¥lbs. to 3lbs,, but a 5-pounder is not unusual 
to find in one’s basket at the end of’a day’s fishing. The 
fish here are quite equal to salmon in their sporting and 
fighting habits. Here I had the best sport. 

“When the fishing season closed I moved up to the 
Wanganui district, for the purpose of having some deer 
stalking. After purchasing a license (which costs £1, 
and entitles the holder to kill four stags), a party com- 
posed of Messrs. Chavannes, Palmer and myself started 
out to the Khiwhike Mountains, which lie about twenty 
miles from Wanganui. We pitched our tent about mid- 
day, unpacked our rifles, amfnunition and field glasses, 
and sallied out into the mountains in quest of stags. We 
all took different directions, and made for high points 
in the hills, where we could command a good view of 
the surrounding country and spy out the land. 

“At this period of the year the stags are usually on 
the move all day (this being the rutting season), and their 
whereabouts are generally discovered by their roaring. 
I had not been more than ten minutes on my point of 
vantage, when I heard a stag roaring about 40oyds. 
away from me in a thick patch of bush. I had the wind 
in my favor, and had not long to wait before his lord- 
ship moved his quarters, and started to come in my direc- 
tion. I kept well out of sight, being hidden in ‘some 
long grass, and waited breathlessly until he was within 
about 1ooyds. of me. At that distance he stopped for a 
moment to listen, and gave a splendid broadisde shot. 


‘Aiming at the point of his shoulder, I pulled the trigger; 


the stag gave a bound in the air, and lay kicking: on his 
back. I found my bullet had gone clean through both 
his shoulders, smashing his heart to pieces. After stick- 
ing him I gralloched him, and cut his head off, with the 
object of getting it set up. This stag carried a nice head 
of ten points, but turned out to be the worst head I 
got, the others being much better (the best carried six- 
teen points). 

“IT was shortly joined by Mr. Chavannes, who had 
been following a fine stag, but was unable to. get a shot 
in before the buck entered some thick bush. We de- 
cided to wait on the edge oi this manuka scrub on the 
off change of the stag coming out the same side as he 
had entered by. While having a smoke we were sud- 
denly startled to see him standing within soyds. of us. 
Sc astonished were we that we simply stared at him, 
not for the moment thinking to shoot; but C. pulled 
himself together sufficiently to have a shot; but when 
the smoke cleared away the stag was standing in the same 
spot, apparently untouched. This gave C. a chance to 
put a fresh cartridge in his rifle, but the movement made 
in reloading set the stag off at a fast gallop, crashing 
through everything; but C. instantly had his rifle up, and 
made the prettiest shot I ever witnessed, putting a bullet 
from his .303 express right through the buck’s head. 
This without damaging the antlers in any way. This 
proved to be the best head we got all the trip. 

“T could tell you many such adventures, but this is a 
sample of the sport, and will suffice. We continued 
shooting in this part of the country for three days. We 
then had shot all the heads we were entitled to, so 
packed up and made back to Wanganui. We killed 
ten stags between us, viz;: Mr. Palmer four, myself 
iour and Mr. Chavannes two, the latter only hunting 
for two days. We took all the heads into town, and they 
are now being set up as trophies. We also took in six 
carcasses of venison, and distributed it among friends. 

“A license only entitles a shooter to kill stags, and 
all must carry a head of not less than four points; this 
to prevent young bucks from being killed. Does, of 
course, are perpetually protected—and rightly too. We 
saw quite 200 head oi deer during our visit, and plenty 
of fine bucks among them. 

“In the Wairarapa district license holders have been 
permitted to kill an unlimited number of stags this season, 
and over eighty good heads came into Martinborough 
(a small township) alone to be mounted, which goes to 
prove that now vast herds of deer are roaming over the 
back country in New Zealand. Good deer stalking can 
be had almost anywhere in the North Island of New 
Zealand, and all for £1, whereas in Scotland the prices 
paid for a deer forest are something~enormous, while 
the trout fishing’in New Zealand is the best in the world 
(quite a number of English visitors came out to New 
Song for the deer stalking and trout fishing this 
season). 

“The New Zealand Government and Wellington Ac- 
climatization Society deserve all sorts of credit for the 
way in which they have stocked the country with’ game. 
Last year the Government) sent an expert to England, 
America and the Continent of Europe to*bring eut game 
of every variety, and fish frem the: various countries 
visited. Now the Government has:set apart an island 
tc breed the yarious im) 
distribute it all over t' 
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season, while a license to shoot pheasants and quail costs 
but another £1, and as I said before a license to kill 
stags but 20s.” 

Mr. Gorrick’s bag from May 1 to 22 was as follows: 
Quail, 90 brace; pheasants (cocks), 40 brace;-pigeons, 80 
pair; wild pigs, 7 head; hares, 140 head; stags, 4 head; 
fish, about 1,000lbs. weight. 

Specimens of each were brought over in the cold 
chambers of the Monowai for disaribution among friends. 

The quail to be found were in countless thousands— 
so plentiful that few bother to shoot them. With regard 
to the wild pigs, Mr. Gorrick says that it is poor sport 
shooting them (with dogs), but if a spear was used, as 
in India, it would be excellent sport and exciting work. 

The rivers are stocked with trout, including Loch 
Leven, rainbow, brown and fontinalis or brook char. As 


_ experience has proved that the different species don’t 


get on well together, each river is stocked with a separate 
kind. In the Mangatainoka, however, the brown and 
the rainbow get on together, although the brown species 
don’t breed. 


4 4 
Down in Maine. 

Boston, Oct. 2.—The Maine angling season of 1899 
closed Saturday night. In some respects it was a re- 
markable season, The number of anglers has increased, 
while resorts that were formerly devoted to anglers al- 
most altogether have begun to be noted as summer re- 
sorts where angling is indulged in after a fashion, but is 
not the primary object of the summer boarder. Anglers 
are feeling more and more that they are being driven 
out, and must seek regions more remote from the dress 
suit and the whistle of the locomotive. The season of 
1899 has taken more Boston anglers to New Brunswick, 
northern Canada and Nova Scotia than ever before, 
while some have begun to seek Newfoundland for trout 
and salmon fishing, and are pleased with the results. It 
is true that certain newspapers, devoted to booming 
Maine fishing and hunting resorts, declare that the fish- 
ing has never been better than the season just past; that 
more and larger trout and salmon have been taken. But 
a glance at their own files will show that they have said 
the same thing every season for many years; hence the 
fishing must have reached a perfect paradise by the pres- 
ent time, if their assertions are to be believed. A great 
many fish have been taken the past season, it is true, at 
the well-known Maine resorts, but the number of anglers 
has been greater, while they have fished more earnestly 
and with all the improved methods and greater skill that 
the years have been bringing out. If I read aright, the 
late September catches at the Upper Dam and other 
celebrated Rangeley resorts were smaller this year, with 
smaller fish, than last. There is scarcely a report of 
a trout above 5lbs. for the whole month of September, 
while on other seasons trout of 6, 7, 8, and even up to 
g and 1olbs. have been taken. 

My friend Wesley C. Hemmenway, of Boston, loves 
angling as well as the best of them, but he usually stays 
at home and attends to business while the “boys” of 
the firm go fishing. He says that Mr. A. L. Picket, oi 
Nashua, N. H., has recently made a remarkable catch 
of black bass at Morey Lake, Fairley, Vt. He took 
thirty-one bass in about five hours’ fishing, the largest 
weighing 4lbs, 20z. The total weight of the catch was 
5s5lbs. The fishing in that lake has been very much im 
proved by screening the outlet. Mr. Picket has a good 
photograph of the fish, that may be seen by brother 
anglers if they desire. 

The iull open season on Maine big game has begun, 
Oct. 1 being the opening day, except on bull moose, 
which may not be legally killed till Oct. 15, and on cow 
moose and caribou, which are under a perpetual close 
time. There is little doubt that deer are more abundant 
in that State than a year ago, while concerning bul! 
moose reports widely differ. I saw a hunter Saturday 
who is familiar with the. Maine woods, having visited 
them every season for several years., He says that there 
are more bull moose in the vicinity of Moosehead, West 
Branch of the Penobscot and Allegash region than ever 
before. A bull moose is reported to have been seen in 
the Rangeley section, not far from the carry between 
Rangeley and Mooselucmaguntic lakes. A number are 
reported in the vicinity of Kennebago Mountain, while 
the Seven Ponds region has its usual number or more. 
Flagstaff Lake boasts several big moose. The Aroos- 
took region has a great many moose, if we can Delieve 
the many reports. ‘ 

Sept. 30.—The shore bird gunners have had a fair 
season thus far, and most of them are at home after the 
first shooting. The flights of plover and snipe have 
generally gone by, and it is still rather early for ducks, 
though sheldrake and coot are found in considerable 
numbers. L. W. De Pass has returned from shooting 
at his Plum Island camps. He shot thirty-one beetle- 
head plover and two curlews. Ducks are beginning to 
bed, a local gunner having secured several black ducks. 
C. A. Brown is back from shooting at Chatham. He di 
not work very hard but secured =bort thirty “hie bird- ” 
He has a beautiful specimen of winter yellowleg, the 
result of this fall’s shooting, as well as a, fine beetie-head 
plover. He means to secure a mounted specimen of 
every shore bird frequenting our coast. 

i dge gunners are getting only a fair showing 
. Leonard Chapman, a-boy of eighteen, living 
with E. M. Gillam, has taken a numberof partridges in 
the Reading woods. He has also shot a fish hawk with 
a spread of 62in..to the wings. Of this he.is very proud. 
Gardy’ Eames, the erack wing shot of-eastern Massa- 
chusetts, got six or eight partridges the: first day of the 
, Ed Eames, who was hunting at'the same 
time, secured almost as many. | Mr. Hallowell. of Bos- 
ton, got.none the first day of the season: (C.:/H. Tarbox 
five first: time he -went -out in. Byfield, the. open- 
day, I: believe. He had a new dog; only. a-puppy. 
he worked splendidly. putting-up a flock: of nine 
within ‘a shert time. | T » first: barrel i 
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into the Moosehead region, in Maine. They found the 

aes shooting very good: indeed, getting all the 

irds they could want reasonably. But Mr. Foss is more 
particularly proud of the success of his boy. Last 
Christmas one of the boy’s presents was a rifle, which 
naturally made him long for his fall trip to Maine. He 
has shot a fine buck deer. Mrs. Eugene Lynch, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., has recently returned from a hunting and 
fishing trip in the Rangeley region with her husband. 
She brought down a deer with a rifle, at a distance that 
almost staggers Mr. Lynch himself, who is a good 
marksman. Prof. J. F. Moody, of Auburn, Me., gun- 
nning at Hebron, in the same State, last Saturday, se- 
cured three’partridges. He reports the birds very scarce 
in that part of the State. Mr. A. G. Bearse, gunning in 
the same town, has shot only two birds. 

Miss Florence Lowell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has had an 
experience in attempting to photograph a cow moose. 
The party was camping on Mud Pond, Chesuncook 
Lake. Miss Lowell was out in a canoe with a guide, 
when the monster cow wheeled out of the woods and 
into the muddy water 3 or 4ft. deep. Here she stopped, 
evidently willing to be photographed. ‘Focus for 6ft.,” 
whispered the escort, evidently intending to try for a 
near picture. The canoe was wheeléd around, the lady 
making one or two snap shots; but before the right 
distance was reached the moose disappeared up the bank, 
making the mud fly in every direction. The plates when 
developed had only a distortion on them. The focusing 
was too short. Another report says that the cow 
charged on the canoe, bringing her hoofs down within 
18in. of the gunwale before she whirled. But everybody 
would rather hear that part of the story from Miss 
Lowell herself than to take a doubtlessly exaggerated 
report for the truth, SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Mr. J. D. Keadall is Alive. : 


_. Many years ago, in the times of Eddie Price, and “be- 
fore the Kankakee was finished,” there lived in this neck 
of woods a gentleman by the name of J. D. Kendall, who 
was well known and much respected by many of our old- 
time shooters in this vicinity. In course of time Mr. 
Kendall moved out West, located at Salt Lake City, and 
got tangled up with a gold mine which has made him so 
much money that he burns wet dogs with it instead of 
fire crackers when he wants to celebrate the Fourth of 
July. Some of our old-timers remember Mr. Kendall 
very well, and a while ago Roll Organ, of this city, while 
in the West, met Mr. Kendall in person and was invited 
to take a fishing trip to the latter’s trout preserve in Ore- 
gon. It happened that soon aiter this time the news- 
papers printed the account of the death of a Mr. Ken- 
dall, of Denver, Colo., and Bill Haskell,-another old- 
timer-of this city and a friend of Mr. Kendall, saw this 
notice and told Mr. Organ that his friend Kendall had 
passed away. This was denied by Mr. Organ, who said 
he had ‘just left Mr. Kendall. ‘Well, I don’t care if you 
did,” said Mr. Haskell; “he’s dead, for I saw it in the 
paper.” Of course, anybody who knows Bill Haskell 
knows that it is no use arguing with him when he has 
once made up his mind. ‘Several days were passed at the 
Maksawba Club, during which Mr. Organ tried to prove 
to Mr. Haskell that Mr. Kendall was still living, but it 
was no use. As a last resort, Mr. Organ wrote to Mr. 
Kendall himself, asking him to tell Bill Haskell that he 
was not dead, hoping that this might prove to the latter 
that he had been mistaken. This morning Mr. Organ 
received the following communication from Salt Lake 
City, signed by some of the most prominent sportsmen 
of that city, and attested by a notary public: 

To Old Roll Organ, Fred Taylor, “By Crips” Brown, Bill Has- 
kell, of Chicago, Il]., and others of their ilk: We, the undersigned 
citizens of good tepute, and residents of Mormondom, do hereby 
declare that the report so industriously circulated at Chicago by 
the aboye named and other ill-disposed persons to the effect that 
“J. D. Kendall, of this place, ‘an old sport’ who formerly was so 
careless of his reputation as to associate with them at and about 
Chicago, is dead,” is untrue; and we also certify that he is not 
only alive, but very much alive, and able to cast a fly or pull a 
trigger with any old sport that comes along. 
4 Ss. M DOW ALL. {L.S.] 





a Ms Pa vv. DA [E-S.} 
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WM. M. BRADLEY. 
State of Utah, /... 

County of Salt Lake. (°°? j 

Before me, a notary public, appeared the above named affiants, 
who are personally known to me to be active members in good 
standing of the Ananias Club, and whose word is usually good if 
sufficiently corroborated, who state that said J. D. Kendall reports 
himself as alive, and they don’t think it prudent to dispute thc 
word of an athlete. Personally I have my doubts. 

{L.S.] HARVEY J. JONES, 

Notary. Public. 

It would seem that while the notary public has his 
doubts about the matter, Mr. Kendall is convinced him- 
self that he is still alive. But will this statement con- 
vince Bill Haskell that Mr. Kendall is still alive? Cer- 
tainly not. Mr. Haskell having made up his mind that 
Mr. Kendall is no more, the incident in his opinion is to 
be regarded as closed. I have never met Mr. Kendall 
myself, and hence hardly feel qualified to express an 
opinion in this matter; but I have met: Mr. William M. 
Bradley, the Salt Lake attorney whose signature I see 
appended to the above statement. and hence am inclined 
to think that Mr: Kendall is correct in bis own inference 
that he is still alive. 


Sporting Grounds and Civilization. 


Among the great old-time sporting grounds adjacent to 

, as every one 

keé and Illinois rivers. These'marshy lowlands were for 
years thought irreclaimable, and it certainly took con- 
siderable foresight to undertake making of them anything 
but a feeding ground for ducks arid a:spawning ground 
for fish: I have earlier mentioned the work of drainage 
which has been slowly progressing along the Kankakee 
Marsh for several years, but now it seems that the work is 
to be pushed so extensively and by means of such immense 
ditches that it seems likely the great Kankakee marshes 


will. soon* be but’ a memory. Certain men have | 

owen an tracts of this marsh ground, where they have 
-eattle during dry seasons. It 
ee ee of these men that should the 


knows, are these along the Kanka-: 


 defenceless young ducks. 
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marsh be drained the pastures would be ruined. They 
have now concluded to reclaim 500,000 acres of this 
marsh land, and if this be successful we shall soon have 
little marsh left. Messrs. John Brown, Nelson Morris, 
B. J. Gifford, J. B. Carmen and others are joining for 
these operations, which will go on in Lake, Porter, New- 
ton and Jasper counties, in the State of Indiana. 

Everybody knows the great drainage ditch by .which 
Chicago is to be connected with fhe Mississippi, by way 
of the Desplaines and Illinois River systems. Not liking 
the idea of the city sewage being turned into the Illinois 
River, a great many citizens of the Illinois Valley have 
taken legal steps to prevent the turning in of the water 
into the canal. A mass meeting of many hundred resi- 
dents was. held the other day at Whitehall, Ill., and a 
formal appeal has been sent to Governor Tanner and 
President McKinley, protesting at the completion of the 
canal and the turning in of the water until after the great 
Government dams on the Illinois River shall have been 
removed. It is thought that the sewage would collect in 
the back water above these dams and cause a prevalence 
of disease. If the dams are blown out we shail surely 
have a better waterway for the ascent of fish into our 
angling waters in northern Illinois, but the question 
remains whether the Illinois River will be a stream fit for 
ne fish after it begins to receive the Chicago sewage. 

hus it is that civilization and sporting grounds prove 
incompatible, 

The same sort of thing comes up in the mooted town 
site of Cass Lake, Minn., which is located on an Indian 
reservation. At last accounts Secretary Hitchcock had 
stopped the eviction of these settlers. and promised the 
platting and opening for sale of a half-section of land on 
which the town is located. This is construed to be a 
further victory for the squatters, for they will have an 
undertsanding about the prices they will pay tor their 
town lots when the auction begins. Home building, town 
building and city building man has a very hard heart when 
it comes to questions of rivers, lakes and forests. 

At Johnson City, Tenn., there is a shooting club called 
the Barn Door Gun Club, whose president is ex-Governor 
R. L. Taylor, whose sympathies are known to be divided 
between a shotgun and a fiddle. This unique shooting 
organization will hold its first tournament on Sept. 4, and 
it issues an invitation which says: “Nobody is barred 
unless he is unable to hit a barn door.” The worthy 
president does not state on which side of the barn, the in- 
side or outside, the shooter is to stand while qualifying 
for admission. \ 

The Fish Commission of Minnesota is having trouble 
this season with its planting operations. As is well 
known, the State work includes seining the cut-off pockets 
in which large numbers of small fry are found each 
year along the Mississippi River. This fall, just as work 
was beginning on the pockets, there came a rise in the 
big river, which flooded the low grounds and made it 
difficult to get fry in any quantity. Equally hard luck 
was experienced in the gathering of the wall-eyed pike 
spawn. The pike spawned in the Pike River this year on 
the rapids, leaving the customary spawning grounds where 
they have usually been taken for planting purposes. The 
best efforts of the Commission in collecting spawners did 
not meet with the success which they deserved. 

The Minnesota Fish Commission has been obliged to 
put wire netting over some of its tanks, more especially 
those containing the much prized albino trout, which are 
the pride of the Commission. The kingfishers have shown 
a special fondness for the albino trout, which can be seen 
so clearly in the water that they offer a shining mark. 


Game Around Chicago. 


Our shooting season at Chicago is under way. The 
snipe are in, and the early teal and wood duck shooting 
is developing fairly well. There is not much water in the 
shrunken Kankakee, but wherever there is some wet 
marsh there are birds this week. J hear better reports 
from the Maksawba Club than anywhere else, but a great 
many parties are going out at the close of this week for 
the favorite points along the Kankakee. There are some 
snipe in along the Little Calumet. The fall bass fishing 
is now about at its best along the Kankakee River, and 
although T have not heard from the Fox River I think 
the bass ought to be biting there also now. Reports 
continue to hold up the original belief of a boom year in 
quail all over the middle West, especially in Illinois and 
Indiana. Lower Illinois is alive with quail. 


Chicken Country. 


Mr. Fred M, Stephenson, of. Menominee, Mich., tells 
me that he found splendid chicken shooting this month 
in Minnesota along the Roseau ridges, some thirty-five 
miles northeast of Thief River Falls. He and his brother 
were in there with a good supply of dogs, and they had 
good sport. They killed forty birds in two hours and 
a half one morning, and one day killed even fifty, the 
legal limit for two guns, without any trouble. - 


E. Hovaeu. 
{80 Caxton Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 





Plucky Michigan Game Warden. 


Haxtrorp, Mich.—Thanks to the pluck and energy of 
our deputy game warden, we have a promising outlook 
for quail shooting, and have had a fair supply of tie 
toothsome wood. duck. : 

Wm. Palmer, of Hartford, has the proper grit for a 
game warden. In August last he heard the frequent dis- 
charges of guus in the direction of the Pau Pau River. 
Thinking the “sooners” were getting in their work on the 
young wood ducks, he proceeded to the river and found 
the. young: ducks flying up and down the river in wild 
comtehialr Wille every little while some one fired at them 
from down the stream. Following the sound of the guns 
a short distance, he found they, were on the other side of 
the river, but he was determined to identify the tres- 
passers. '-Hastilyyundressing, he swam the stream and 


~ struck ,out.on their track. He could hear them tearing 


through the bushes, and thought to overtake them, but 
-Bilty found thata man clothed only in his complexion was 
no match in the race through the brush for those clothed 
in ‘the lation garb of civilization. But their fright 
had‘been effective, and no further menace was offered the 
Svuuivan Coox, 
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The Opening of the Season in New Hampshire. 


AGAIN we can legally kill all the grouse, woodcock and 
such game that we are able to. The market-shooter still 
has his way, and is fully aware of it, and to all appear- 
ances will keep on as long as he can sell birds enough to 
pay for the killing. i 

I started out on the morning of the opening day with 
the same companion as on the first day of last year. 
This year our opening day~did not resemble as much as 
last year, a typical, old-fashioned Fourth of July. Still 
we heard a number of shots in different directions. In one 
locality, some two miles west from where we were hunt- 
ing, we heard quite a number of shots. Rowland Robis- 
son, in his description of Granther Hill’s comments, when 
hearing a number of shots, says: “There goes his gun 
again, but he hain’t killed anything I know, by the way 
his gun sounds.” This is about what my companion and 
I thought, perhaps not so much from the way the gun we. 
heard sounded as from our opinion of the skill of the 
person we thought was doing the shooting. 

I seldom put in a whole day during the early part of the 
season, and on the opening day this year we were out a 
little over half a day. We covered a good many miles of 
ground, and did not find birds at all plenty. Notwith- 
standing the usual report of “partridges being thick,” we 
started but two broods of grouse—eight in one lot and six 
in the other—with an occasional single bird here and there. 
Our bag was exactly the same as last year—eleven grouse 
—not quite so evenly divided as on the previous time, as 
I killed seven of the number. The time has been when I 
would consider seven grouse for half a day rather medium 
results. To-day I think that number a pretty good bag, 
and am satisfied with a smaller number. 

Our woodcock ‘shooting during the middle of Septem 
ber never-amounted to anything in my experience of over 
twenty years in this section. Occasionally a bird is found, 
but almost always in some very unlikely looking place. 

Last season we had quite a heavy fall ef snow much 
earlier than usual. This snowfall saved the lives of a 
good many of our grouse—fully one hundred in this im- 
mediate vicinity. One well-known market-shooter said to 
me that “That snow knocked him out of at least one 
hundred more grouse last season.” 

Our grouse are pretty wild, and can look after their 
safety pretty well, but two or three expert market-shooters 
hunting systematically together will take in many a. wary 
old grouse who would easily escape from a single gunner. 

C.. M. Stark. 





Dunzparton, N. H., Sept. 26. 


Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: ‘The 
work of enlightening the general public as to our game 
laws has been prosecuted vigorously by the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association, and has resulted in 
many letters being received by the secretary disclosing 
the existing state of things in the Old Bay State in 
reference to fish and game protection. 

Take for example the following, received yesterday, 
from S. Dennis: ‘‘] address you in behalf of the fish and 
game of this section of the State. A general lawlessness 
has prevailed in this neighborhood for years. Quail and 
other game birds are shot in defiance of law. Smelt are 
taken with nets. Seines and nets are used for percli 
Fykes are set in Bass River and the ponds and streams 
connected therewith.” This is a very clean-cut statement 
of conditions in one locality, and other letters of similar 
tenor show that it is not am isolated case: The board of 
management of the Association have long believed that 
more vigorous work should be done by the State, not only 
in the line of prosecutions, but in putting out native quail 
and stocking streams and ponds. 

At a meeting of the board last evening the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, viz., “That the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association 
earnestly desires a more efficient administration of the 
Department of Fisheries and: Game,” and the secretary 
was instructed to inform the Governor of its adoption by 
the meeting. 

It is proposed to call another conference of representi- 
tives of sportsmen’s and farmers’ clubs similar to that of 
last year within a few weeks. 

At the meeting last evening, Mr. A. B. F. Kinnev. 
president of the Worcester County Game Protective A<- 
sociation, made a report of the successful work of that 
Association in liberating quail, but said in his opinicn 
there would be no game birds in his county five years 
hence unless more stringent measures were adopted to pre- 
serve them. I inclose clippings from the Boston Herald, 
which may contain items of interest to your readers. 

I send under another cover, sample of posters we have 
sent to postmasters. H. H. Kimpatt, Sec’y. 


Quail in Southern Virginia. 

Cuase City, Va., Sept. 28.—There seems to be an im- 
pression throughout some sections of the North that there 
is a scarcity of game—especially quail—in Virginia this 
season, presumably on account’ of the cold spell of last 
winter. 

I cannot speak in behalf of the entire State, but in this 
section—Mecklenburg county—there seems to be more 
than the usual amount of quail. any coveys were late 
in hatching. hence they are not fully°grown yet; but they 
will be all O. K. by the opening’ of the'season, Oct. 15. 

I saw one of our local htntérs, who’ wa$ out last even- 
ing at the request of a lady, who wished him to kill a 
few on her own farm, and -he f¢ports the following re- 
sult of a hunt of one hour and a half: Flushed from ten 
to twelve coveys, in’ which were from twenty’ to. thirty 
quail each; killed twenty-three birds with twenty-five 
shells (all he took ‘with him).°°This is *nothing. excep- 
tional in the way of a gaihe preserve. .Thé saiue tesult 
could have been obtained in many other fields around 
here. There is also the usual supply of deer/‘wild turkeys 
and smaller game. : ‘W.°De Paxton. 


“I wish we had a horseless iage,” said the farmer’s son. 
edn pate soueee ~ farmer; ana now ao you of it, 
~~ ; bring a load potatoes 
fouse,"-Cheistion Regiater, ‘e wo 
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The Minnesota Sale; Law. 


In the Minnesota law one clause provides that wild 
ducks may-not be killed or possessed or sold between Jan. 
1 and Sept. 1, and another clause forbids possession or 
sale between Jan. 1 and April 15. “The discrepancy,” 
Mr. Sam F. Fullerton writes, “happened this way: You 
remember that fight we had against spring shooting here 
in Minnesota. Well, the House at first defeated the 
measure, and as a substitute adopted the language you 
find in the latter part of Section 10, stopping the sale. 
The Senate did away with spring shooting, but left the 
clause in regard to sale, thinking it would do no harm; 
and when a conference of both houses took place the en- 
tire section was adopted, although it is not necessary to 
have that part of the section relating to sale or shipment 
between Jan. 1 and April 15, for it is unlawful to have 
in possession at that time, as at all times between Jan. 
1 and Sept. 1. 

“The commission men are only beginning to realize 
what our new law is. You know quail, ruffed grouse 
and pinnated grouse are all in the list of birds that can- 
not be sold or shipped. We cannot begin to estimate the 
good this law is going to do in saving these birds. I 
believe that if the law is properly enforced Minnesota will 
always enjoy and have good shooting of these birds, for 
if we can stop the sale absolutely the problem of game 
protection is solved. 

“Chickens are plentiful, both in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. I had a pleasant shoot as the guest of State Game 
Warden Bowers, of North Dakota, and never saw grouse 
and chickens so thick. We got all we wanted without 
any effort. For three days we averaged thirty each day, 
and while there were four in the party only two did any 
shooting; but I) am sorry North Dakota did not get its 
law changed so that the season would open the same as 
our in Minnesota—Sept. 1. We found lots of .coveys too 
small to shoot, showing that Sept. 1 is the right time for 
the shooting to commence instead of Aug. 20. 

“We like to see Forest AND STREAM keep up the 
good work. When you get every State to stop the sale 
of grouse, then we will have protection.” 


North Carolina Quail. 


Mount Airy, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: As I 
am constantly receiving letters of inquiry about birds in 
this section from gentlemen addicted to the quail shooting 
habit, and knowing that ‘your paper is read by ail sports- 
men, I thought I would write you the facts as I know 
them. During the extreme cold weather of last February, 
owing to a high range of mountains which encircle four 
or five hundred square miles of our territory, we did not 
have over 2%4in. of snow, and that entirely disappeared in 
three or four days. In every other part of this and ad- 
joining States the snow ranged from 12 to 20in. in 
depth, and covered grotind for two to three weeks. Great 
quantities of small game froze and starved to death. It 
was not the case here, as a number of gentlemen from 
Boston and other places who hunted here soon after the 
cold snap will attest. 

The seasons have been most favorable for hatching out, 
and their increase has been remarkable, and the conse- 
quence is, from the most reliable information I have been 
able to gather, that there are more quail here than has 
‘ever been known before. Farmers tell me that the 
partridges (as they are called here) were more de- 
structive to corn last spring than the crows. 

I will be glad to give any information to parties who 
desire it, if they will take the trouble to write to me. 

Geo. R. Quincy. 

Hamitton, N. C.—There is more quail and turkey at 
this place this fall than for many seasons, and no better 
shooting section in thé State than here—but very little 
posted lands, and all sportsmen welcomed. Good accom- 
modations can be had in the village. Oxp Leccincs. 


Buffaio Hunting in 1836. 


From the Village School Geography, published at Hartford, 
Conn., by Reed & Barber, 1836. 


“Tue Indians who roam about over the Territories live 


by fishing and hunting. *.* * When they wish to kill 
buffaloes they generally mount their swiftest horses and 
take a bow and arrows. Then they chase the buffaloes 
until they come near enough to shoot them. The Indians 
sometimes practice another method, by which they kill a 
great many at a time. They make them rush over high, 
steep rocks. One of the swiftest young men puts on a 
buffalo skin which has ears and horns. Then he goes 
and stands between a large herd of buffaloes and the steep 
rocks. Other Indians go behind them and yell, to frighten 
the buffaloes. There is no way for them to run but toward 
the Indian who has on the skin, and whom they suppose 
to be a buffalo. He runs on and they follow. When he 
arrives at the top of the rock he slips into a little crevice 
which he prepared beforehand. But the buffaloes that are 
in front are crowded on by those behind, and down they 
tumble over the tops of the rocks on the rocks and stones 
below. After an occurrence like this, wolves and greedy 
birds flock about and feast on the poor buffaloes that the 
Indians leave.” 

Memo.—The Territories enumerated at that date were 
Florida, Missouri, the Northwest Territory, which in- 
cluded Dakota, and Oregon. Buffaloes are mentioned as 
being very numerous in Arkansas in 1836, the date at 
which it was admitted asa State. | CHARLES HALLocK. 


Vermont Game. 


SHELNON, Vt.—Small game is more plentiful in this 
section than for several years past. The broods of young 
ruffed grouse average from ten to fifteen each in the 
moist covers. Migratory woodcock are thin in flesh, ow- 
ing to the extreme dry weather in their Northern breed- 
ing grounds. 

As nuts will be plenty this autumn, it means many 
grav squirrels. 

Several coveys of quail are reported, the result of the 
plant made several years ago, 

‘Foxes are numereus, and deer are seen every day by 


some of our farmers, and are quite tame. 
: | PrAMeTEAD, 
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Bea and Fiver ishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Small-Mouth Biack Bass Grow to 10iks, 


"eke is not the least doubt in my mind that when 
the next century is as near its end as this one is 
there will be plenty of people who will declare that the 
small-mouth black bass does not and never did grow to 
weigh 6lbs., and for proof they will assert that Forest 
‘ND STREAM offered, more than a hundred years ago, a 
prize for a black bass of 6lbs.; and it was never produced. 
There will be a small and select few who will swear that 
noe such fish exists or existed, because they never saw 
one. I say small and select because there is a chance 
that most of the people who do not believe what they have 
not seen will be killed off within the next hundred years. 

There wil] be also another lot of men at the end of the 
next century who will swear in the fashion of that day 
that the brook trout—‘‘our common brook trout, the 
little fellows that grow right here in our brooks”—never 
grow to 4lbs. in weight, because a man by the name of 
Barnum, who was in the show business, offered $100 for 
a brook trout of 4lbs. and could not get it in all the 
United States. Of course he did get it, and I saw it, 
‘ind he could have had any number of dead 4lb. trout, 
but it was live ones he wanted; but that will not make 
any difference at the end of the next century, for the 
same doubt will be expressed as is expressed now. How- 
ever, I have got away from black bass, and will get 
back to them. I have declared in Forest AND STREAM 
that I have had reason to regret that I ever told any one 
that I caught a black bass of the small-mouth species that 
weighed over 8lbs., for it required too much proving; 
but I have come to expect that with a fair degree of 
regularity some one will ask if this species of black 
bass ever does grow to exceel 6 or 7lbs. The last letter 
on this subject I found on my return home last evening. 
and it is from Mr. Silas H. Paine, of the Standard Oil 
Company, and is as follows:- “A few weeks ago two of 
the guests at the Silver Bay House, Lake George, caught 
four black bass; they were not weighed until about three 
hours after being taken from the water. At that time the 
largest one weighed strong 7lbs., the second 6lbs., the 
third 5%%4lbs. and the fourth 4%lbs. Naturally I 
have been doing a little bragging about the 
weight of the fish, claiming the first mentioned 
to be the largest or nearly the largest small- 
mouth black bass ever caught. I have just struck a 
snag in the person of one of my associates in the office 
who does a good deal of fishing during the summer on 
the St. Lawrence, and always comes home with a good 
stock of stories, and who boldly denies that a small-mouth 
black bass ever was caught weighing 7lbs., and says 
the Lake George catch was not of that variety, but are 
known as Oswego bass. Will you inform me if the 
black bass in Lake George are what are known as small- 
mouth bass, or are they Oswego bass, and if fhey are the 
small-mouth bass whether there are any of the other vari- 
ety in the lake at all?” 

The black bass of Lake George are all small-mouth 
bass, and the big-mouth, called Oswego bass, when it 
should not be, does not exist in the lake. Forrst AND 
Stream’s “Big Fish Record” has the details of the cap- 
ture of a small-mouth black bass from a pond near Lake 
George, originally stocked with bass from Lake George, 
that weighed tolbs. Two days ago a young man caught 
in Glen Lake, near Lake George, a black bass weighing 
834lbs. There are no species of black bass except the 
small-mouth in any waters near Lake George. Therolb. 
bass is mounted in New York city—somewhere in Liberty 
street, I think. Two other bass of the small-mouth 
species weighing over 8lbs. each are also mounted in New 
York city. I weighed them all soon after they were 
caught, and know the weights and species to be what is 
claimed for them. The Smithsonian Institution (National 
Museum) in Washington has a small-mouth from Glen 
Lake that now weighs 8lbs., and did weigh 8%4Ibs. when 
sent there. 

One word about bass or other fish being weighed at the 
time of capture or hours afterward, for like Mr. Paine 
the point is often made that fish are not weighed until 
some time after they are .captured. If fish are kept 
moist the shrinkage in weight is very inconsiderable 
between the time of capture and hours later. If the 
fish are allowed to dry and become hard the shrinkage 
will be greater, but it will not come within four miles 
of what I have heard claimed this very season on Lake 
George and elsewhere, when fish were shy in weight. 


International Fisheries Review. 


Last winter Mr. W. Weschniakoff, president of the 
Russian Imperial Society of Fishculture and Fisheries, 
St. Petersburg, Russia, wrote me asking my co-opera- 
tion in establishing an international review of fishculture 
and fisheries as a permanent organ of International Fish- 
eries Congresses. The Review has been established, and 
I have just received the initial number. It is published 
by the Russian Imperial Society, and edited by Mr. N 
A. Borodine, Fish Commissioner of the Ural District, 
and is printed in German, French and English. Its 
mission is to give new facts pertaining to fish and: oyster 
culture; data pertaining to fisheries—statistics, inventions, 
laws and fishing news; work of fishing societies; reviews 
of scientific investigations relating’ to fisheries; new 
books on fishing and fishculture, etc., etc. It has an in- 
telligence department, giving titles and addresses of the 
Fishery Commissions of the world; a list of specialists 
in ichthyology, fishculture and fisheries, and a list of 
periodicals dealing with fisheries and fishculture through- 
out the world,’ in which Forest AND STREAM occupies 
a prominent place. A great.deal of practical information 
is condensed within the thirty-eight of the first 
issue of the Review. In an article “4 Commissioner 
Borodine upon the artificial pr of the Russian 
sturgeon he mentions that he first 
of sturgeon and hatched the ae 
curred to me that this antedated work of Dr. 
in hatching the eae Gi eggs in the Delaware 
} am awere that Seth Green hatched sturgeon eggs in 


[Ocr, 7, 1899. 


the Hudson River in 1875, but eggs and milt were se- 
cured by cutting open the fish and removing ovaries and 
milt sac, while Dr. Dean and Commissioner _Borodine 
took eggs in the usual way that is employed by fish 
breeders in handling either species of fishes. In fact, 
Mr. Borodine says that “when the ova are ripe they flow 
from the fish quite easily,” and this was true also of the 
fish handled by Dr. Dean. With Commissioner Boro- 
dine the sturgeon ova hatched in seven days with a water 
temperature of 19 to 20 degrees centigrade, and they 
were hatched in Seth Green shad boxes, no longer used 
in this country, where they were invented. It was found 
to be very difficult to rear the young sturgeon in con- 
finement, as they were easily affected by changes of tem- 
perature in the water; but they are great feeders, and as 
a natural consquence grow rapidly, attaining a length of 
5\%4in. in two months’ time after they are hatched. I 
quote one paragraph: “Several thousands of sturgeon 
fry were put in a large box in the river, but most of 
them escaped through the small holes of the metallic 
grate. It is demi-fluidal consistence of the body of the 
voung sturgeon that enables it to get through the holes, 
which are four and five times less than the thickness of 
the body. I draw all fishculturists’ attention to this fact.” 

I smiled when I read what I have quoted, and I would 
like to add that if there is any fish born in water with a 
body of greater “demi-fluidal consistence” than the 
small-mouth black bass I have yet to find it out. So 
many years have elapsed since I found this out that it 
may be perfectly safe to tell it now. Some impregnated 
black bass eggs were gathered and placed in a box to see 
what they would come to, and as the water where the 
experiment was tried happened to be a trout brook, every 
precaution was taken to prevent the escape of the black 
bass when they hatched. The box had a wire bottom of 
very fine mesh, but over this cheesecloth was fastened. 
When the young bass hatched every one of the little beg- 
gars had a body of such demi-fluidal consistence that 
they -went through wire mesh and cheesecloth to the 
last one. It is hoped that the trout for once got even 
with the black bass tribe, and finished them to the last 
one; any way I never have heard of any black bass in the 
brook, and now I believe there are some; but a brook 
is not a good place in which to experiment in hatching 
black bass eggs. 

The Fly-Fishers’ Club. 


In this caption I use the definite article advisedly, for 
there is but one Fly-Fishers’ Club, holding no tournament 
and giving no prizes, and it is in London. Every year 
for fifteen years, when, as an honorary member, I have 
received the annual report of the club, containing an 
account of the annual dinner, the speeches, etc., I have 
wished there were at least two and that one was in New 
York city. There is no good reason that I can see why 
there should not be a Fly-Fishers’ Club in New York, and 
there is every reason why there should be, but I have 
said so half a dozen times already in Forest AND STREAM. 
New York is not as big as London, but it is big enough 
to support a club of this sort, and surely with town and 
country membership of a small part of the fly-fishers 
available for the purpose, such a club could be instituted 
and made to flourish so easily that every one would 
wonder that it had not been done before. The London 
club has grown from the start in 1884, and has been 
moving into. larger and larger quarters, until now the 
members talk of having a club house of their own. The 
list of members in last report shows about 350 names. 
The membership dues for town members are $15, and 
for country members $7.50. The London club has a fine 
fly-fishers’ library, which is being added to annually, so 
that the club possesses about all the literature on the 
subject that has been printed. There is also a fly-tying 
room, containing all the feathers and materials used in . 
fly-tying, all properly classified and mounted. The re- 
port of a special committee for the collection of feathers 
and fly-tying materials would fill more than two columns 
of this paper. After showing diagrams of birds’ wings— 
upper and under surface—with poifiters to indicate por- 
tions, by names, useful to fly-dressers, typical hackles 
other than poultry are shown between glass sides; thus 
back, breast, crest, neck, rump, tail and every feather 
are displayed. Then shapes of cocks and hens, hackles 
and typical poultry hackles, dyed and —— Examples 
of special hackles, wae of wings. Body materials, 
floss, furs, gut, hair, india rubber, herbs, mohair, pig’s 
wool, seal’s fur, tinsel, wools, crewels, silks, etc., and 
finally the birds which furnish the feathers for the fly- 
dresser. The Fly-Fishers’ Club professes to be a social 
club alone, but it has grown by evolution into an educa- 
tional club. I notice that one of the rules of the Lon- 
don club is that no member shall engage a room for’ 
more than a month in advance, and I’ll warrant that in a 
similar club in New York a country member could not 
get a room unless he did engage it a month in advance. 
A few years ago I found there’ was a decided feeling 
among some of the fly-fishers-in New York with whom 
I talked in favor of a Fly-Fishers’ Club in town, but no 
action was taken, and the matter was dropped. From 
time to time I have mentioned the matter to fly-fishers out- 
side of New York, and not one but favored the plan, and | 
I believe that to-day a club could be organized that 
would become permanent and a joy to fly-fishers all over 
the country as a common meeting place. All roads lead | 
to New York in this country, as all roads lead to London 
in Great Britain, and as a Fly-Fishers’ Club is bound to 
come, I h it will be organized in New York before 
it is organized in some other town. If I mistake not 
Forest AND STREAM was in favor of such a club when on 
previous occasions I have bro up the subject, and 
probable Dewey would indorse it, and that would settle 
it. 

It is not for would-be country members to take the 
initiative in o: izing a Fly-Fishers’ Club in New York, 
but I am sati that they would give substantial support 
to’such a club if the fly-fishers in New York would afford 
them the opportunity, 


ate Dr. Garlick, the father of fishculture in 
silkworm tha’ 
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the American eagle was wrong if he had any such thought. 
At the last annual dinner of the London -Fishers, one 
of the s; ers was Sir Thomas Wardle, and he spoke 
of two friends who were fishing with him on one occa- 
sion, referring to one as follows: ‘“The other friend was 
a distinguished literary man, a learned professor in Baroda 
College, who had been very hospitable to me in India. 
Some years ago he was asked to go to India on Govern- 
ment service, to report on the silk industry of Bengal, 


_ and other subjects. He was sent into the jungles of 


Western paw to visit a missionary, the Rev. George 
Campbell, of Manbhum, interested in silk culture, and he 
suggested to that gentleman that it would be a very good 
thing if longer length of the silkworm gut were obtain- 
able. Two years afterward the missionary sent him a 
collection of gut which absolutely astonished him. From 
two species of silkworms, Antheree mylitta {the Tussar 
silkworm) and Philosamia ricini (the Erin silkworm of 
Assam), there were lengths of 15ft. to 21ft. [Hear, hear.] 
I have arranged the specimens in a little book and will 
be pleased to present them to the club.” [Cheers.] 

No wonder they said “Hear, hear” and cheered when 
Sir Thomas presented silkworm gut from 15 to 2r1ft. long. 
He further said that since his visit to India they had given 
considerable attention to the gut question, and were pro- 
ducing good gut of over 2ft. in length, instead of rift. 
as formerly. If London had not had a Fly-Fishers’ Club 
those specimens of gut might have gone elsewhere, and 
New York fly-fishers do not know what they are missing 
every year by not having a club that such things could 
be given to. 

Pacific Salmon, 


A letter has come to me on the subject of Pacific salmon 

taking the fly from Cheneyville, La., written by Mr. J. 
Robert Mead, and I am obliged to him for the informa- 
tion in the letter, and also for making known to me that 
there is such a place on the map as Cheneyville. He 
says: 
“T have just finished*reading your article in Forest ayp 
Stream of Sept. 2 on Pacific salmon and artificial fly, and 
am moved to write you in regard to it. I resided in 
Portland, Ore., for five years, and while there caught my 
share of salmon at Williamette Falls, near Oregon City, 
also a few in the Clackamas River, all of which were taken 
with the spoon. Judge Green and myself tried all manner 
of spoons, and finally had some made to order, which we 
found very successful. Blade of spoon 2%in., nickel 
plated, hammered. Triple hooks of extra strength with 
bright red and white feathers. I have known salmon to 
open their mouths (after being hooked) and bend the 
ordinary hooks almost straight. -Would naturally sup- 
pose from the fact that red and white feathers are the 
best on spoons, that they would take a fly composed of 
those colors. I have personal knowledge of salmon taking 
the fly in the Clackamas River. One occasion I witnessed, 
and the other I was present, but was not an eye witness. 
The first was a fresh run Chinook salmon a little over 
glbs. in weight, and was caught half a mile below the 
dam near the mouth of the stream. The salmon rose 
twice, but was finally hooked foul back of the head. 
The other was caught thirty-odd miles up the river, and 
was fairly hooked in the mouth. Both fish were taken 
by Sidney Smith, then of Oregon City, but now of 
Portland, with a fly about 2-0 in size, known as the Mead. 
I have the honor to be the originator of the fly, and 
have found it a killer on all trout I have taken in Oregon 
and Washington. I am willing to go on record as making 
the statement that the Chinook salmon of the Columbia 
River. and its tributaries have taken, and will take, the 
artificial fly under favorable conditions. In one day at 
Williamette Falls I killed twelve salmon with spoon that 
weighed 132%4lbs. Wherever I have used the word sal- 
mon, I mean the royal Chinook of the Columbia River. 
As many as twenty-seven small salmon, 5 to 6lbs. each, 
have been taken with steelhead roe for bait.” 

As to feathers on spoon, I have long held the opinion 
that it made little difference whether the spoon had 
feathers or not. The first spoon made had no feathers 
and many modern spoons have none. It is the flashing 
of the metal in the water which attracts the fish, although 
the bright. feathers may add to the attractiveness of the 
spoon. The Mead fly I have been familiar with since it 
was first made, and then I declared that it looked like 
the larva of the May fly in the water. 


A. N. CHENEY. 





Success with Bass Ponds. 


PERHAPS some of your readers may be interested in 
the success of breeding black bass in a small way. 

Some years ago I had about three acres of bog land, 
in which there were some spring holes dredged out. 
The land on three sides was high, hard ground: on the 
fourth side I dug a ditch about 3ft. wide, and down to the 
solid ground of the pond, building un a wall on each 
side with the tough bogs and with the grass side out. 
The whole width of the bank was about rsft. With the 
sand dug from the pond, I commenced at the end of the 
ditch, where it joined the hard ground, and filled the 
ditch to the surface. This drove the soft mud and 
water before the sand. and as some of the mud remained 
they together formed a mortar, so that when the ditch 
was filled throughout this part was very hard. Although 
the muskrats have made many attempts to work through 
it they have not succerded so far. 

For an outlet I sunk a 6in. iron pipe lengthwise well 
down to the bottom of the pond. and at the inside end 
T made an upright box about 2ft. by aft.. sunk well into 
the sand at the bottom of the pond. and about 2ft. higher 
than the bank, with cover and lock. Into this were put 
two screens of fine wire in summer. 2rd in wirter one of 
wire and one of solid wood. with in. holes bored into 
* This was to prevent the muskrats from enawing 
through the wire screen. Back of the box and around 
the pipe we filled with broken glass before pounding 
the earth in place. At the end of this box and onposite 
the nipe was a sauare hole in the box about 4in. bv sin. 

of water in ponds is from 2 to 8ft. There is 
more or less erass, with water lilies, in the shallow water, 
which eives food and shelter to the -young fish. 

In the winter I put in nine yearling sma'l-mouthed 
bass, The second they spawned. but did not in- 
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quantity of grass pike that had come in from the creek 
through the outlet while the pond was being built. To 
remedy this lack of food in the pond, we drew a net 
about twice a week in the bay, where we caught killies, 
silversides and shrimp. The killies and shrimp bred, and 
some of the killies are now in the pond. The silversides 
could not live long in the fresh water, and were soon 
eaten by the bass. In about three years I found that this 
small pond was overstocked and did not afford food for 
the fish. I then built another pond of about nine acres 
in the same way as the first pond. This pond was open 
to the bay from fall until the following May. When the 
outlet was closed off by a dam we found that perch. 
pout, sunfish and alewives had run into the pond 
through the outlet and had remained there. After con- 
structing the two ponds, I found that the bass would not 
leave the small pond, although the large pond had plenty 
of food. I caught about fifty of the largest fish and trans- 
ferred them to the large pond, but found they returned 
almost at once, often as soon as they were placed in the 
water, near the connecting water. The only: way to pre- 
vent this was to put up a screen between the two ponds 
and transfer them again. The next spring I counted 
thirty-one beds, and now have good fishing, and both 
ponds are well stocked with bass from fingerlings to 
fish of 2%lbs. The perch and pout. and sunfish are 
of all sizes, but the alewives after breeding thousands 
the first year, and fewer the second and third, have now 
entirely disappeared. These ponds being fed entirely 
by springs and without inlet, most of the food consists 
of young sunfish, perch and killies, and the fish must be 
bred in the pond. 

I believe that fish become attached to localities, as we 
always find them near the same place. One that we call 
the old bachelor can always be found alone under the 
roots of a certain tree, and if we feed him he never misses 
a meal. *  E. D. Warp. 

Lone IsLanv. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Huating Creek. 


Har a dozen miles west of Alexandria a small stream 
takes its rise, called Back Lick Run, and after flowing 
some distance eastwardly receives a tributary from the 
north called Turkey Cock Run; the resulting stream is 
Cameron Run. A little later into this, from the north, 
comes Holmes’ Run, rather the larger of the two, and 
below their junction the stream is Hunting Creek, almost 
as puzzling to the stranger as a London thoroughfare with 
its half-dozen names. Hunting Creek empties into a wide 
shallow cove in the Potomac, that is a tidewater marsh 
just south of Alexandria. 

The upper lip of this cove is a little promontory, called 
Jones’ Point, on which stands a Government lighthouse, 
which is the southern corner of the great square forming 
the District. 

About this country cluster associations of the immortal 
George, Mt. Vernon lying close by on the south, and 
Washington’s highway crossing the run. The Mt. Vernon 
Electric Road crosses the upper end of the marsh on a 
long trestle, and some fishing has been done about its 
piles from the wagon way of this bridge, which has been 
lately removed. The upper runs, which must be waded, 
are well stocked with the large white chub, and legend has 
it, once had trout, which is, however, unlikely, as the 
waters are warm always, easily muddied by freshets and 
do not carry the appearance of trout streams. 

On the occasion of our last visit, a little while ago, we 
went down the night before to the lighthouse, the keeper 
of which is a boat builder, and engaged a couple of skiffs, 
which were to be at the Electric bridge early the next 
morning, as we desired to avoid the long paddle up the 
cove covered with the heavy moss. 

We spent the evening about the shores of the Point, but 
it was ebb tide and the water too shallow inside the line of 
moss and spatterdocks to shelter anything but sunfish and 
the two perches. We caught some dozens of the little 
fellows with No. 12 flies, and did not expect better with so 
little room on a shore so much used. 

When we came on the first car the next morning the 
skiffs were waiting at the bridge, and we set out at 
once, first threading the piles of the long trestle, hoping to 
pick from their shallows a good rock or black bass, as we 
had been told they were often secured here with bait. The 
wind was high, which interfered sadly with the manage- 
ment of the boats and with the cast, but by anchoring to 
the piles we succeeded in covering the water to our satis- 
faction, but if there were any fish there they made no 
sign. The weather had driven them too deep for the fly, 
or they were not hungry; at any rate, we found none. 

Among the causes which interfere with fly-fishing, and 
which some experience leads to conviction is serious 
enough to warrant a closer study than seems to have been 
given, is barometric pressure. mmon expressions found 
in all extended accounts of trout fishing are that the fish 
were “on the feed,” or “not feeding,” to account for 
good or ill luck with surface lures. 

Of course the same thing happens with the bass, and 
there are times when they seem to be ravenous, and: often 
times when they do not. Thunder is generally believed 
to send them to the bottom of the deeps, but some one 
makes a catch while the thunders roll, and_straightway 
announces it’s good weather for fishing. Sometimes a 
silent shower sends them scuttling, and between showers 
the lake will be alive with breaks. There is no fixed hour 
for their peoeres though where the flies are plenty they 
are usually, lively, and the cold, east wind which is sup- 
posed to fatal for fly-fishing may do no more than 
drive the insects to the shelter of the bushes, and the 
fish leave the surface when the bugs do. 

A little swell in the river before a freshet and before the 
water becomes turbid will make them suddenly leave off 
rising. At other times they come and go, for no apparent 
reason to the angler,.who is the victim of a puzzled dis- 

i tt over what he considers their vagaries, People 
of nervous temperament are susceptible to atmospheric 
conditions and changes, and it is not only the nerves of 
pain in a corn that gives notice of a storm. Sometimes 
the subject “feels like a rag.” 

The water too responds to the pressure of the air. and a 
alling barometer may be enough to make the fish uneasy. | 
course it fs not suimmested that one may ever carry & 





pocket aneroid, and consulting it at the water sidé decide 
it is useless to wet a line to-day. For one reason, that a 
single observation carries no ee if it stood at 
28, that might be high, if it had m a few minutes 
before at 27.90, or low if it had stood at 28.10. 

A series of observations are, of course, necessary, not 
only as to pressures, but as to the conduct of the fish, but 
that there is some relation, so far as surface fishing 1s 
concerned, there is no doubt, at least in the mind of the 
writer, who for ten years has believed this without being 
able to get any closer to a demonstration. It is one of 
those comfortable theories to which one may be devoted 
without fear of being disturbed, for opposition is so easily 
dismissed as ignorant prejudice. Be 

The channel winds about through the marsh, which is 
filled with wild oats, moss, sedge, the little yellow water 
lily, the nelumbium and the marsh mallow, the latter with 
great flaring white or pink bells with scarlet centers, that 
we fondly believe furnish the gummmy confection that 
travels under .the name, but that for years has been 
nothing but flour, sugar and gum arabic. 

It was a report of big bass which took us here, and we 
avoided the perch and chub, the sunfish and roach with 
which the stream is filled. It is a long pull up the creek to 
the head of navigation, but we are out for the day, and 
resolve to do it well. Every grass pud and moss bed, 
every sandy riffle and log of wood, every bunch of brush 
and overhanging willow is faithfully tried and a fly 
dropped at the door by way of invitation as temptingly as 
we know how, but all to no account. A yellow perch 
sometimes trails the fly for 20ft., and then on the retrieve 
makes a mad rush as if he feared he would miss his 
lunch, but-they do not fasten often. The long-eared sun- 
fish are more sudden and generally take it at once or not 
at all, but our flies are too large for them, and we do not 
take many. We have a good many runs and get some 
bass, but while they are outside the limits of the law, they 
are not the kind we are after, and go back with the rest. 
We do not even raise a pike, which must be plenty here, 


but the heat is reason enough why they should not show, 


and they are probably deep in the shadow of the grasses. 

Up the creek we go and down again, without a sign of 
the big fellows we are here for. Once more down in the 
cove, we skirt the lower shore toward Hell’s Hole, long a 
famous place for rock and perch, but far too deep for the 
fly. The southern point is low-lying, swampy ground, and 
an effort had been made long ago to reclaim it, but the 
dikes were not substantial enough and the tides make in 
and out through the breaks. The whole swamp is locally 
known as the Dikes, and we follow the tide through, into 
the old ditches, and find a good many fish in the pools, ‘but 
the water is too shallow and warm and the pools too smaili 
to expect anything of any account. Coming out at a lower 
break we find several parties of fishermen outside in the 
wide mouth of the little run which empties into the diked 
marsh. This cove is deep, with great beds of wankapins. 
The great rhizomes of this lily are sometimes exposed on 
the streets of Washington as an insect destroyer, under 
the name of Walker Pin roots. The origin of the name 
Wankapin is obscure; probably to distinguish this little 
yellow water lily from the large white nelumbium, called 
the water chinquapin whose acorn-shaped nut much 
resembles the common chinquapin of these woods. 

In and out we worked among these beds, but far out 
the water was too milky for the fly, and well-in too shal- 
low. so we had to be content with a rush or two, that 


‘might have been the 5-pounder we sought, but we will 


never know. It was growing tiresome and the tide was 
going out as we beat back and tried to paddle through the 
moss across the mouth of the bay to the lighthouse. It is 
nearly a mile and a half, and with wind and tide against 
us we did not make over a mile an hour. It was a long 
day of hard work, and not a fish to carry home, but not 
without its pleasant recollections. The sunfish alone are 
enough to keep a fly-fisherman from getting lonesome. 
There are four species in the Potomac, though differences 
in waters and age give the impression of many more. The 
larger ones here are called bream, though a very. different 
fish from the English bream. Ours is game, and first rate 
in the pan, while Palmer Hackle says of the other (“Hints 
on Angling,” p. 149) : “When you have succeeded in 
getting him out of the water be careful not to handle 
him, as he possesses a most filthy hide; but get the hook 
out of him in the quickest and best way you can. If he 
be alive and uninjured throw him in again; if not, either 
leave him on the bank for hawks and polecats or throw 
him into the first pig sty you happen to pass.” He 
evidently regarded them as some people do cucumbers. 
Yet they do furnish both sport and meat to many fisher- 
men, and not to boys alone, as the bream grows beyond a 
boy’s size, reaching 2olbs. Henry TAtsorr. 





Pacific Salmon and the Fly. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Upon my return from the North I found your issue of 
Aug. 26, and have read therein Podgers’ contribution 
upon the question raised by Mr. A. N. Cheney and dis- 
cussed by Henry P. Wells, as to whether the Pacific 
salmon can be taken with a fly, and in which Podgers 
submits his experiences. His story is certainly interest- 
ing to all fishermen, but did he catch any salmon in the 
Navarro River? That is the question. I am satisfied that 
he thinks he did, but I believe that he was taking steel- 
head trout, and not salmon. The writer has never fished 
the Navarro River, but has fished in the estuaries of 
similar coast streams to the north and south of the 


Navarro, and believes that he is familiar with the fish 


that run in these waters. 

The steelhead (Salmo gairdneri) is the most common 
of all the Quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha). 
The salmon of California does appear for a very limited 
time in the Navarro River late in November or during 
De-ember, according to the season. 

The steelhead trout, which is known to more people 
as salmon, enters the estuaries of all the coast 
streams as early as September, and is found in all the 
streams fone the winter months. The steelhead is a 
large salmon-like fish, running in weight from a few 

to 2olbs. The Quinnat salmon that enters Mad, 

1, Matole and Navarro rivers average 2olbs. in weight. 
The run of Quinnat salmon in Eel greatly exceeds 
the run in heirs California coast stream, save the 
Sacramento, Their run in the Navarro is insignificant, 
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while the run of steelhead trout is large. Thé fish taken 
in that river with nets are sént to 
markets, and very féw Quinnat salmon are to be found 
in these shipments. . 

Now, the steelhead will take the fly both in the estua- 
ties and in the streams from September to February, 
though very few of the large steelheads can be taken 
in that way, while I have never known but two Quinnat 
to be taken with the fly in Eel River. I have visited 
that stream several times, and have talked with many 
fly-fishermen who go there every year, and can only 
find authentic testimony of the captrue of two Quinnats 
with the fly. They will occasionally take a spoon, and 
I have seen many of them taken that way in Eel River 
and in the headwaters of the Sacramento and McCloud 
rivers, and in Battle Creek. I have never known a 
Quinnat to be taken with a fly in the Sacramento or Mc- 
Cloud River, or in Battle Creek, save a few grilse from 
the McCloud River, and they seldom exceeded 3lbs., 
in weight. 

From Podgers’ communication I am of the opinion 
that he caught steelhead trout, and not salmon, and would 
suggest to him that next time he catches fish in the 
Navarro River he send one of them to Dr. Jordan or 
Dr. Gilbert, of Stanford University, and let them deter- 
mine the species, for even so accomplished a sportsman 
as Podgers could easily mistake large steelhead trout for 
salmon. 

The steelhead which Mr. Henry P. Wells caught at 
Clackamas Station, Ore., must not be considered a fair 
test of their ability as fighters. The fish that he caught 
were certainly “lathy,” and with us are termed “spent.” 
They all take any moving thing in the water, but have 
no strength with which to fight. If Mr. Wells should 
take these fish when:they first enter the coast streams 
from the sea, he would have an entirely different opinion 
of their fighting ability. They are then undoubtedly 
the grandest fighters of any species. 

STEELHEAD. 


Saw Francisco, Cal. ” 


A New Knot for Gut Lines. 


THERE is probably nothing new under the sun, and the 
incloséd method of knotting gut may be well known. I 
was tying salmon casts a day or two ago, and was struck 
with the clumsiness of the ordinary knot. The knot I 
inclose is, as you will see, a sort of double figure of 8 knot, 
and is less than half the size of the ordinary knot. 

Fig. 1 shows two strands of gut forming the original 
loop. Fig. 2 shows the method of tying the knot. Take 
the end of the dark strand, pass it over dark main line, 
then under, and into the original loop from above down- 
ward. Take the end of the light strand, pass it under 
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Féxtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. - . 
te Kennel Club’s second annual 


Jury Agricultural Society's eight- 


RM Rundle 
“ e y- 
—Providence, R. L.—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
ciation. E. M. Oldham, Sng. ; 

Nov. 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Pullateighis Do Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel Viti, 

Nov. _29-Dec. 
Ss. C. HB 


1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club's show. 
Supt. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct. 23.—National Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G, Mifflin 


on, See’y, : 
Oct. %.— Ham m, Conn—Connecticut field trials. John E. 
Bas Sec’y, New Haven. 
Oct. 8L.—Greene Co., Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 


son Sec’y. ; 

Oct. 30.—Oxford, Mass.—New England Beagle Club’s trials. A. 
D. Fiske, Sec’y. ” a . s 

Nov. 7.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Cc. E. Benge, Sec’y. ¥ re b . f-. 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—-Michigan Field Trial« association’s 
second annual trials. E. Rice, Sec’y. 7 

Nov. aoe ni aed Field Trial Clut’s first 
annual trials. George D. Max . 

Nov. 13.—Egg Harbor, N. J.—New York State Field Ttrial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials. F. F, Rick, Sec‘y. | 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—lInternational Field ‘Smal Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. a? 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Cen Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. J. W. Sinipoen, Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Tnal Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon’ C. Bradley, Sec’y. , So 
_ Nov. a ewren io pune. Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O, W. Ferguson. ; eke . 

Field Trial Association’s third 


Nov. B.— Mo.—Missouri 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. : ; 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Ciub’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 


annual trials. W. B. fford, Sec’y. 
Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


“The Wrong of Dog License.” 


Mrs Sarau K. Borton, of Cleveland, O., who is well 
known as a writer on the dog, sends us a leaflet pre- 
pared by her on “the Wrong of Dog License,” irom 
which we quote the following paragraphs. It is Mrs. 
Bolton’s desire to put the paper in the hands of owners 
of dogs and lovers of animals, and she will be glad to 
send it on request. Mrs. Bolton writes: 

Every day in our cities there are scenes which would 
not be tolerated, if we witnessed them. Dogs loved and 
petted by many a child, noble creatures who would die 
to protect their owners, are terrified by having a net 
thrown over them, or a lasso, and dragged along the 
street, thrown by dog catchers into wagons, hurried off 
to pounds or shelters, and killed by gas or poison or 
drowning. 

Several years since a lover of dogs, a member of the 
Cleveland Kennel Club, Mr. C. M. Munhall, realizing 
how the license law hore heavily on the poor who could 
ill afford to pay, and believing that the dog is “property” 
and that a city has no right to kill it, any more than a 
man’s horse or cow, brought suit against Cleveland, and 
a “perpetual injunction” was granted by the court “re- 
straining the city from killing dogs.” The license law 
was of no effect after this ‘decision was rendered. Mr. 


_ Munhall proved himself by this test case a public bene- 


the light main line, then over, and be careful to pass the 
end into the original loop.from below upward. 

It will be noticed that each operation is exactly the re- 

verse of the other. Hold the two ends with thumb and 
first finger of each hand, and draw the main lines tight 
with the other fingers. If the knot is properly tied, the 
two ends will stand out at right angles to the main 
lines. When the knot has been made secure by holding 
each end between the teeth and tightening the main lines, 
the ends may be cut off flush with the knot. Of course, the 
gut must be well soaked. 
_ Advantages of the knot are: r> Very little of the gut 
is wasted in tying the knot. 2. The knot is*smaller and 
more compact than the ordinary one. 3. The ends are 
at right angles to the cast, and so do not catch. 4. The 
ends can be cut off close to the knot without any risk of 
“drawing.” 5. One end or both projecting at right angles 
can be left long for dropper fly. 6. There is a four- 
fold grip of the loops of the main line on each end, as will 
he seen in Fig, 2—London Fishing Gazette. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for 
money sent to us. 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii. 


Take inventory of the good things im this issue of 
Porest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
fast week. Count.on what is to, come mext..weex 
’ Was there ever in all the world a more abundant | 
weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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factor. Mr. Munhall says: “The course I pursued is 
the only way to wipe out such illegal laws.” If other 
cities would follow his example, through some man or 
woman who is a friend to animals, we. might be spared 
the yearly slaughter of thousands in some of our large 
cities. 

A prominent vivisector in Cleveland has urgently ad- 
vocated a dog pound to “prevent pet animals from 
straying into the colleges, and it would give the latter a 
regular channel through which their material might be 
derived.” 

Of course one of the chief reasons adduced for license 
is a revenue for the city or the humane society. In 
1808 the Cleveland Humane Society, needing money, 
tried to obtain through the Legislature a dog license law, 
but was not successful. .One of the most prominent 
judges in the city wrote me: “I have been pretty well 
informed that the, dog license Jaw will. not pass the 
Legislature on account of the question of its constitu- 
tionality. I am glad to think that the poor dogs and 
poor people who take comfort in them, are shielded by 
the great constitution of the State of Ohio.* * * I do 
not believe in the bill at all. It is inhuman, and the idea 
of a Humane Society entering upon such a ‘slaughter of 
the innocents’ is repugnant to the purposes of the society 
itself. Our Humane Society is one of the best institu- 
tions in thé city, but it would seem to me that funds 
ought to be raised in some: other way than through a 
law which would result in destroying ‘thousands of these 
companions and guardians of! ‘children, and faithful and 
devoted: friends of mankind.” 

A letter lies before! me from a: well-known Ohio man 
who has sixty dogs in his kennels: Hesays: “I love 
dogs—all dogs—and ‘believe that they have all a right to 
live, and that no law isa just‘ore thatallows them to 
be killed by any society or any person. I ‘believe in 
humane societies for the good they do,'and it is not good 
they do when''they destroy the life of any or other 
animal, unless said animal has been. hurt, or’ is diseased 
and cannot live.” 

One of the old ‘arguments that license is necessary to 
prevent the increase Of dogs is oe by the experience 
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dog or give a stray animal a home find it well nigh im- 
possible to do’ so. . ; 
A kind woman in Boston, seeing a dog catcher run 
ning after a homely little creature, who, frenzied almost 
to madness, sought refuge in her cellar, was so touched 
by the helplessness of the lost animal that she paid the 
$5 fee, and though not well able to do so, has paid it for 
some years, and been rewarded by a remarkable devotion. 
What use for a license law which causes all this suf- 
fering? Does a city or a humane society need a revenue 
which comes from the death of devoted animals? 

If we are anxious to prevent “mad-dog” scares, license 
and muzzling are not the remedies. There are not so 
many supposed cases of hydrophobia in Cleveland as in 
places where the license Jaw is enforced. In Constanti- 
nople, where a man is fined $50 for abusing a dog, and 
not allgwed to kill one, hydrophobia is said to be un- 
known. Fortunately, in America muzzling is not com- 
mon, as most people know it is harmful and cruel, the 
dog needing the open mouth for perspiring as well as 
breathing, and that the muzzle promotes madness rather 
than prevents it. 

“Tf license with its dog catching and killing has such 
abuses under city management, turn these matters over 
to humane societies,” say some persons. This has been 
done in some cities, and if the cruel work be carried on 
as humanely as possible the results are appalling. In 
New York city, where the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals collects the license money and 
kills the unlicensed dogs, the increase of deaths is 
startling from the rigid enforcement of the law. In 
1895 over 46,000 dogs and cats were killed by the S. P. 
C. A. In 1896 over 70,000. In 1898 over 91,500, about 
four times as many as when the city had charge of the 
license and killing. New York city, twice as large as 
Philadelphia, kills more than ten times as many small 
animals; New York city, six times as large as Boston, 
with half a million population, kills forty-five times as 
many small animals. Boston kills 2,000 unlicensed dogs 
during the three summer mohths; New York city kills 
cats and dogs the whole year through. 

No persons can realize the pity and the horror of 
such killing unless they visit the Shelter at the foot of 
One Hundred and Second street, New York, and see the 
poor creatures in the pens, not for the most part “home- 
less or disabled past recovery,” or. diseased, but un- 
licensed setters, fox terriers, black and tans, who look up 
to you and whine piteously, asking for release from their 
prison and sure death. Alas! that so few have any time 
to visit the Shelter, or to ask if there is no remedy for 
this destroying of useful, affectionate creatures. 

The Humane Society of Cincinnati, O., following the 
example of New York, obtained the license fees and 
killed the unlicensed dogs. A Dog Owners’ Protective 
Association was formed, and oné of its members brought 
suit to restrain the Huniane Society from killing his 
dog, on which he had not paid the license. The dog 
license ‘law with fees collected by the Humane Society 
was declared unconstitutional by the court, “because the 
dog is private property and cannot be taken without due 
process of law without violating both State and National 
constitutions.” The law which gave the Humane Society 
power to collect license fees has been declared illegal 
not only in Ohio but in New York as well. The Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of New York de- 
clared in 1898 that the “Legislature cannot vest a society 
with power to kill or dispose of other people’s property.” 
The Legislature gave this power to the S. P. C. A. of 
New York city in 1894, four years previously. 

A well-known humane official of New York State 
writes me: “New York city has a State law of its own 
which is practically the same as the one defeated. The 
New York city law is doubtless invalid, but they continue 
to enforce it, as no test case has been brought to de- 
termine its validity.’” P 

The Dog Owners’ Protective Association of Cincinnati 
helped to obtain the passage of the O’Neil bill in the 
Ohio Legislature in the winter of 1897-8, which gave an 
unqualified property right in the dog. “Any animal of 
the dog kind shall be regarded as, and shall for all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever be, property,” and if killed 
or carried or enticed away, “damages by way of compen- 
sation for the dog, as well as exempkary damages, may be 
allowed.” Whoever steals a dog is guilty of larceny. 
The O’Neil bill also repealed a most inhuman law on 
our statute books which permitted ‘any person to kill 
any dog away from home unaccompanied by his master.” 

‘ Nearly similar laws are among the statutes of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota and elsewhere. Such laws are a shame to a civilized 
people, and show how carelessly and unfeelingly we 
have dealt with the most devoted and truest friend of 
man, who would die for him as no human being would. 
Our humane societies could do noble work in effecting 
changes in these laws. 

In Indiana a female dog over ninety days old is taxed 
$3, “more than a man is taxed on his fifty or one hundred 
ewes and lambs. Justice says such a law is a disgrace to 
all voters of our State,” writes a man from Indiana. A 
lady from that State writes me: “Here in the city an 
additional tax of one dollar makes the keeping of a 
female dog a very great burden upon poor people. Even 
the rich are unwilling to pay $4 a year for tax on a dog. 
The result is, female puppies and dogs are dropped all 
over the city. We find them homeless and starving.” 

It is difficult to see why a dog should be taxed any 
more than a pet cat or a pet bird, but if licensed and the 
tax not paid, why the dog should ‘be killed, any more than 
a man’s horse or ox. os 

For whom are such cruel license laws made? For 
creatures without voice or vote, whose devotion ‘has no 
equal, whose sensitive appreciation of our approval or 
disapproval is a marvel, who guard us and our children 
with their lives, : 
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1860—so heart-breaking has this killing become that a 
country home with several acres of ground has just been 
opened at Hackbridge, where large numbers of these 
animals can be saved and put into good homes. There is 
to be a cemetery in conection with the home, like the one 
at Victoria Gate, Bayswater Road, opened in 1859, and 
now nearly full. A touching place is this with its monu- 
ments to devoted friends. One stone bears the words, 
“To Faustie, faithful friend, lovely, loving and most 
dearly loved.” Another, “Dear little dog; as deeply. 
mourned as ever a dog was mourned.” But the 700,000 
unlicensed and homeless dogs have no graves to rest in. 

The report of the Home on Battersea Road, for 1896, 
says, after the muzzling order of that year, about 700 
dogs were gathered up each day for several weeks. 
“From morning till night the home was crowded with, 
not only dogs, but persons seeking for their dogs. Aill 
day long a string of vans laden with dogs might be 
seen waiting in the road to discharge their burden. In 
addition, police constables were constantly arriving on 
foot leading three or four dogs each.” Men worked till 
midnight and even 1 o’clock at the home, and came again 
at six in the morning, for the destruction of these blame- 
less, unmuzzled creatures. What a picture of an easily 
passed muzzling law, with little thou pparently by 
the council of the misery and death of @if€poor victims! 

A speaker at a recent meeting in Léfidon: said the 
Exchequer receipts showed that dog licens@s produced in 
the year 1895-6 over £500,000, and added, “Where shall 
we find another class of taxpayers who contribute so 
largely to the revenue and receive so little in return?” 

In Philadelphia, where 6,000 or more unlicensed dogs 
- are put to death each year, the Journal of Zoophily, April, 
1898, says: “It is a sorrowful necessity which compels 
us to take the lives of any of the number who are well 
and strong, and in a condition to enjoy life, and we 
wish we could do otherwise. Some of our colleagues are 
so penetrated with this feeling that they have started a 
temporary home for dogs in the upper part of the city, 
3241 North Twelfth street, near Tioga, where those 
possessing any great degree of beauty or intelligence, or 
any valuable qualities, are kept until good homes can be 
found for them.” 

Boston (at Brighton, a suburb) has the Gifford Home 
for Animals, much like that at Hackbridge, to which 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford gave nearly $100,000. There are 
over 200 cats in the institution, happy and well cared 
for, and many dogs. Similar homes ought to be built in 
all our cities. : 

The Frances Power Cobbe Refuge, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., saves hundreds of homeless dogs and cats. Mrs. 
Mary O. Elster devotes her life to teaching that she 
may provide means for this beneficent work, while her 
husband, who is somewhat crippled, cares tenderly for 
= animals. To both this noble work is a labor of 
ove. : 

“What shall we do with our surplus animals?” is the 
oft-repeated question. Repeal the license laws, let the 
poor keep their pets, and we shall have few surplus 
animals. Every family is better for having some pet 
animal to love. Where it is impossible to repeal license 
laws, let the license fees be given, not to city or humane 
officials, or to public schools to teach children kindness 
to animals, or public libraries to spread knowledge, but 
to build homes or find homes for unlicensed animals. 
For the really homeless dogs and cats, let us do our 
personal share in caring for them, and let homes be 
provided as for others of God’s helpless creatures. When 
we find a homeles animal, let us advertise it in the 
papers, saying that we will give it to a good home, and 
then taks pains to find out if the home is a good one. 
Let agents be employed, not to kill homeless creatures, 
but to seek homes for them as we do for unfortunate 
children. A philanthropic woman gave several hundred 
dollars in the winter of 1898 to provide food for home- 
less dogs and cats in Boston, and an agent was hired 
to carry out her noble thought. We give to hospitals, to 
libraries, and to poorhouses. What do we give to 
animals? 

Perhaps our Legislatures will sometimes grant money 
to humane societies as they do to schools and libraries, 
for the elevation of the people. Helpless children and 
helpless animals as well are in a large sense the wards of 
the State, and anything to better their condition should 
receive the sympathy and aid of the State. 

The West Virginia S. P. C. A. has obtained from the 
Legislature an appropriation of $3,000 annually to aid the 
work of the Society. 

Let the kennel clubs, or lovers of dogs, obtain laws 
through each State Legislature making the dog “prop- 
erty,” so that nobody has the right to kill him, any 
more than a man’s horse or his cow, and then test the 
license laws in the courts. The question of revenue from 
dependent creatures who look to us for safety and pro- 
tection, and killing them by the tens of thousands be- 
cause the money is not paid, is unworthy a Christian 
people. Each day the dreadful work goes on. While we 
walk in the sunshine and enjoy perchance homes of. 
luxury, the dog catchers with their wagons are carrying 
the terrified and devoted friends of man to pounds or 
shelters, and to death. If a city of 400,000 population 
does not need and does not have license with its pitiful 
— , let other cities, even larger ones, try this humane 
policy. 





Points and Flushes. 

Vol. XVIII. of the Greyhound Stud Book, 1899, con- 
tains 387 er of matter replete with information of 
interest to greyhound owners and fanciers. The re- 
view of the coutsing season of 1898-1899 is particularly 
interesting. and instructive. The book is published by 
Horace Cox, London. . 
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_To all appearances the question of a clear course is 
likely to be no longer a factor in Cup races at New 
York. The subject has been taken up vigorously by the 
United States Government, and the Navy will be called 
on to carry out the rigid regulations laid down by the 
Treasury Department. The proposed plan is of course 
an experiment, of a sort never’ tried before, and further 
experience may be needed before it is perfected; but it 
promises to protect the two racing yachts and to keep a 
clear course. Its practical working will be watched with 
deep interest, as it is evident that without some such 
plan no important race can be sailed at Newport, Marble- 
head or elsewhere in waters convenient for the racing 
craft. One important point to be tested is the effect on 
the attendant fleet, whether the general view of the race 
will be as good as when every boat which chose to do so 
was allowed to hang close to the yachts. 

Among other considerations, it must not be over- 
looked that the proper reporting of the race is of very 
great importance to all yachtsmen. To insure this and to 
remove one of the serious causes of interference, it would 
be well if an arrangement were made to carry some of the 
representatives of the press on a special boat of the patrol 
flcet, under the charge of proper officers, who, while using 
her at a safe distance, and as a patrol boat, would still 
place her so as to give the best possible view of the race 
to those who are compelled to see it as a matter of busi- 
ness. 





THE special agreement between Sir Thomas Lipton and 
Mr. Iselin, that each boat shall abide by its own mis- 
haps, one continuing over the course even in the event 
of the other being compelled to withdraw through an in- 
jury, disposes of much of the namby-pamby sentimental- 
ism which surrounds this detail of yacht racing. Under 
the racing rules of all clubs and associations, a race starts 
as soon as the preparatory signal is given, after which time 
no one can interfere with it, and it must be sailed out 
under the rules. No race committee or similar body has 
power over the yachts to recall such as cross the line 
before the starting gun, or to peremptorily disqualify 
such as plainiy violate the rules. It may be that special 
cases may arise, as in the fouling of Genesta and Puritan, 
in which the race is stopped through an injury involving 
both yachts, necessitating an entirely new start; but or- 
dinarily after a race is once started by the sounding of 
the preparatory signal it must run its course until the 
competitors finish or withdraw or the time limit expires. 

While in yacht racing, as in all sports, there is always 
an opportunity for the display of chivalry, and the true 
sporting spirit, there is nothing in the strict rules nor in 
the ethics of modern yachting which makes it necessary 
for one competitor in an international race to withdraw 
on account of a mishap to the other. On the contrary, 
as the chosen representative of his club and nation, it is 
the duty of each competitor to stick to the course under 
all circumstances, observing the rules both in spirit and 
letter. 

As we pointed out not long ago, the challenger in the 
America Cup matches is sailing not strictly as the chosen 
representative of a club, but rather as an individual chal- 
lenger indorsed by a club, and he has by custom a much 
greater freedom of action than the owner or skipper of 
a yacht chosen to represent a club from a trial fleet. 
It is an open question as to how far an individual may 
go in declining to take a race on technical grounds or in 
other similar matters without laying himself open to the 
charge of sacrificing the rights of his club. It is pretty 
safe to say, however, that in most international and even 
interclub matches the representative of a club has no 
right whatever to withdraw from a race ualess instructed 
to do so by the members of the club regatta committee 
or similar body. 

In such great contests as the present one, it is quite 
conceivable that peculiar circumstances may make it 
desirable in the interests of all parties—the two contest- 
ants, the two clubs and the spectators—to stop 
a race after it has fairly started and to order 
a new start. As the rules now stand, however, we 
cannot see that this can be done; there is nothing for 
it, even in the event of the injury of a competitor by 
outside interference, for which she could not be dis- 
qualified, but to allow the other yacht to continue over 
the course and to declare her the winner. 

It is probable that in time the conduct of great inter- 
national races will be placed in the hands of a special 
committee composed of yachtsmen of known ability and 
integrity and of various nationalities, for instance a 
committee of five—American, English, French, German 
and Canadian; this committee having far greater powers 
than those now enjoyed by the club regatta committee. 
In the case of a setious complication, such as that of the 
Valkyrie-Defender foul, and the charges of Lord Dun- 
raven against Defender for violation of the ballast’ rule, 
the decision of such an impartial and disintérested body 
would carry infinitely more weight than that -of any 
committee, however able and impartial, composed of the 
members of one interested club. The great cost of the 
modern goft. racer, the infinite labor imposed on both 
parties, the widespread interést in the races and the 
serious effect for good or evil on the mutual relations 
of two great nations, all make it desirable special efforts 
should be taken to secure absolutely fair and ‘satisfactory 
races and’ to avoid ail subsequent discussion and ill- 
feeling. 





Tue docking of Shamrock on Wednesday of last week 
was marked by a sad mishap, no less than’ the sudden 
and violent collapse of much advertised “world’s scoop” 
of the Boston Herald. The trouble began on the previous 

, when it was noticed that the keel blocks as laid “for 
docking of Shamrock indicated a rockéred’ i stead 
me straight keel as shown in the Herald's de- 
sign, By the time the yacht was half dry the imp 
imposition had shrunk to infinitesimal | ¢ 
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"when she firially stood exposed down to the lowest point 


of her keel there was an explosion, followed by a dull. 
sickening thud, a$ the remains of this “world-beating’ 
fake felf to the ground. Profiting by the warning of the 
keel blocks, some of the many newspaper men: present 
had armed themselves with copies of the “X-ray” design 
which was to bring confusion to Shamrock’s owner, de- 
signer and. builder, and show them that their efforts at 
secrecy were of no avail against the Herald. They were 
brutal and unfeeling enough to produce ‘these and to 
point out how every important and characteristic feature 
of the yacht contradicted the alleged exclusive and exact 
design. 

Instead of being short and straight, as pictured by the 
Herald, the keel is !ong, with a distinct rocker aft and 
a much stronger curve forward; the fore edge of the fin 
is much further forward and with a straight to it in place 
of a continuous curve, and the rudder post is much 
further aft. The topsides of the yacht were quite as differ- 
ent as the bottom from the alleged plans; in place of the 
excessively long overhangs, with a low spike-ended bow 
and a higher counter, the sheer being circular, with a 
ridiculously low freeboard and the lowest point amid- 
ships, the real yacht shows a noticeably high bold side, 
with short overhangs, round blunt bow, and straight 
sheer, the lowest point being well aft, as in most good 
yachts. Those elements such as draft, displacement, 
jateral plane, midship section and wetted surface, which 
in the fake Shamrock are less than in the sister fake 
Columbia, are in the true Shamrock considerably greater 
than in the true Columbia; and the reverse is true of the 
ever all length. Even assuming that Shamrock would 
never be docked in public in this country, and that the 
whole extent of the fraud would not be discovered, the 


‘ alleged design was so utterly unlike anything that Will 


Fife has ever done, and what any intelligent designer 
ever would do, that it could only impose on those entirely 
ignorant of yachting. It is a matter of surprise that a 
paper of the Herald’s prominence will deliberately lend 
itself to such a palpable and obvious attempt at de- 
ception. 


Shamrock and Columbia. 


Harp -y less interesting than the racing itself, the dock- 
ing of the two Cup racers last week made a fitting pre- 
jude, attracting thousands of curious spectators. It was 
expected that the two yachts would be docked in the 
same basin—at the Erie Basin drydocks—on Thursday, 
Sept. 28, and both parties agreed to this; but for some 
unexplained reason this programme was changed. Sham- 
rock was towed up to the Erie Basin on Sept. 26, the 
original intention of another trial under sail on that day 
being abandoned, and she was docked on the following 
day. Columbia was under way on Sept. 26 on 
the Sound, and met with a mishap—her bobstay parting— 
so that she was compelled to forego further trials. By 
special permission of the Navy Department, she was 
docked in the new drydock No. 3 at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on Sept. 28.. The programme is for the two to be 
floated on Monday, Oct. 2, and at the same time to be 
measured by Mr. John Hyslop, measurer of the New 
York Y. C., before leaving the basins, as the work can 
only be done satisfactorily in perfectly smooth water, 
undisturbed by wind and tide. While in the docks both 
yachts were freely exposed to view. The Erie Basin dry- 
decks were open to all visitors, the only restriction being 
against cameras, which were checked by the watchman 
at the yard gate. It was more difficult to secure access 
tc the Navy Yard, as the public are only admitted on 
passes furnished on written application by mail, a fact 
unknown to many, while there was little time to procure 
such a pass. In one way or another a great many 
managed to get into the yard, but many were turned 
away from the gates; cameras were as far as possible 
excluded. Both yachts were exposed, no attempt what- 
ever being made to cover them with “petticoats” or 
other feminine adornments. Before the paint stages were 
in place there was practically nothing to interfere with 
the view, the few shores on each side being high up at 
the deck. The only difficulty. in seeing arose trom the 
fact that each yacht was down in a deep dock, where 
no one but those connected with her was allowed, and 
the view from the top of the dock, though showing all 
parts, was very misleading, espécially as to the midship 
section and the depth of bilge. In spite of the barring 
= cameras, 2 number of photos were taken of’ each 

oat. 

The work of preparing the keel blocks for Shamrock 
began on Tuesday, the outline of the lower side of the 
keel being laid down full size from the docking plan on 
the mould loft at the Erie Basin and a mould made which 
was set up on the keel blocks in the smaller drydock— 
the same one in which Genesta, Thistle, Pilgrim, Valkyrie 
IL., Valkyrie III. and Defender have been docked in 
previous yeats. The extra blocking required for the 
yacht was laid near the entrance to the dock, where 
Thistle, Genesta and Pilgrim were located, and further 
down than the position of Valkyrie III. and’ Defender. 
The work was watched by a number of curious’ specta- 
tors, some of them newspaper men, and there was a great 
deal of amusement as the blocks were built up to fit a 
rockered keel instead of the straight one designed by the 
inspired author of the great’ “word’s scoop.” The blocks 
showed a decided round-up aft, the after block being 
about 6in. deep, while, as subsequently disclosed, the 
heel of the rudder is over a foot above the baseline. The 
lower side of the keel has a rocker for its entire length, 
tising each way from a point abaft the middle of its 
length. blocks supported the keel for a length of 
about ee and the forward block was nearly 2ft. high. 

The Lipton fleet at the Basin included Shamrock, the 
crew steamer Plymouth, the. big derrick barge with the 
extra spars, and the launch Killowen, the tug Lawrence 
being also in attendance at times. ~Shamrock and 
Plymouth were moored at the mouth of the drydock, and 
the crew on paint stages set to work on Tuesday to. scaie 
all the green paint from the topsides. . This was nearly 
completed by Wednesday morning, but the men were a\ 
work smoothing up the topsides until: about 10 o’clocl: 
The by 90 th caisson “aie ne just after 10 o’clock:; 





and by 11:30 the dock was The caisson he~ 
floated ‘and warped’ clear of the entrance, and Shamro-| 
was’towed'in by her erew.” Under the direction of Mr 
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McGillvary, foreman of the docks, who has performed 
a similar service for all the previous yachts, she was 
‘warped into place over the blocks, and after the caisson 
was replaced the pumps were started shortly after noon 
and the water was lowered a couple of feet, until the 
yacht grounded on the keel blocks. A diver was then 
sent down to make sure that she was squarely on the 
blocks, and after he came up the pumps were started 
anew and kept at work for nearly two hours. Mr. Fife 
and Mr. Ratsey were present from early in the morning, 
and Sir Thomas Lipton came along in the afternoon. 

As the water fell the crew worked around the yacht in 
scows, sweeping the bottom with hard brushes. As the 
brushes were kept busy at and below the water, such 
dirt as there was on the bottom was largely removed be- 
fore it came into view above water, but to all appearances 
there was merely a soft scum adhering to the bronze 
plating; nothing very serious, though an item in very 
light winds. When it came to the lead keel, which is 
not plated, but merely painted with a white enamel over 
red lead or a similar pink paint, a number of large 
barnacles were visible. 

It is safe to say that all who saw the yacht as the water 
slowly fell and revealed her form were surprised; but in 
a very different way from what was anticipated. After 
all the efforts (and most successful they have been) to 
preserve absolute secrecy as to dimensions and model, it 
has been confidently expected that if shown at all to the 
vulgar eye Shamrock would disclose some new marvels 
in the way of naval architecture up to date. So far from 
this being the case, she is positively commonplace, an 
ordinary everyday Fife cutter, without a single novel 
feature about her. There was not a sign of a centerboard, 
a lifting fin, a plate fin, or any of the wonderful freak 
features that have been vouched for in the most reckless 
manner. It needed but a glance to see that at least nine- 
tenths of the published descriptions and dimensions that 
have appeared on both sides of the Atlantic during the 
past nine months were lies out of the whole cloth; de- 
liberate impositions on a gullable and credulous public. 
The stories of 22, 23, 24 and 26ft. draft, with hundreds 
of others relating to other details, have been either rough 
guesses or deliberate lies, equally dishonest in either 
case. The alleged “lines” that have been so impudently 
vouched for are as utterly unlike Shamrock as they are 
unlike all of Mr. Fife’s known work. 

So far as the eye can judge of dimensions—and in a 
large yacht of this type it is not very far, much de- 
pending on the surroundings—the dimensions given re- 
cently in the London Times and printed in the Forest 
AND StrEAM of Sept. 23, are possible, plausible and 
apparently nearly correct. According to the Times, the 
lw.l, is Soft. 2in., with a fore overhang of 17/t. 2in., and 
after overhang of 2rft. Sin., making 127ft. gin. over all. 
The beam is given as 24ft. 6%4in. (the same as in Lloyds’ 
Yacht Register), the draft at 2oft. 3in., the area of mid- 
ship section at 130sq.ft., the lateral plane at 970sq.{t., and 
the displacement at 160 tons. 


As to one most important point, the draft, everything 
goes to show that it is very close to 2oft., probably a 
little over; the fact that the yacht grounded with 21ft. 
6in, showing on the scale on the caisson of the dock. 
which was assumed by some to indicate that she drew 
that much water, is of no account whatever, as there are 
the keel blocks and the rise of the bottom of the dock 
to be deducted. The beam of such a large boat is very 
deceptive, the appearance depending on the fullness of the 
deck line toward the ends, but it is apparently somewhat 
over 24ft. The great freeboard has the effect of making 
the yacht look rather short as compared with the Her- 
reshoff boats, and here again the over all length as given 
above comes in, under 128ft. 

As she stands, with her deck below the level of the 
ground at the top of the drydock, Shamrock looks small 
and compact, of full model and with short overhangs. 
Seen thus, and Columbia being in a wider and deeper 
dock, the deck still more below the surrounding ground 
level, it is most difficult to compare the two fairly; and the 
chances are that all comparisons will be unfair to Sham- 
rock. With a higher freeboard, due to the necessity of 
the ocean voyage, and a bulwark added to this, she is 
deeper and bulkier in the topsides than Columbia. At 
the same time, probably from considerations of weight in 
the ends and high up, Mr. Fife has been very sparing 
in the amount of overhang which he has taken. The 
consequence is that Shamrock looks full, bulky and 
heavy, but at the same time rather small and compact in 
hull, the long boom and bowsprit naturally tending to 
decrease the apparent length of overhangs and hull. It 
would appear that Mr. Fife had considered it necessary 
to carry a liberal amount of freeboard, for the sea work, 
and that both for strength at sea and to save weight where 
it tells he has cut the overhangs as short as he dared. 
With this freeboard and the short overhangs, the bow 
buttock lines are necessarily round and hard above 
water, giving the appearance of much harder and coarser 
ends than in Columbia, with her low freeboard, no bul- 
wark and some feet more of overhang at each end. 

To jump at once from the topsides to the midship 
section, the bilge is materially deeper than in Columbia, 
which again tends to round and harden the buttock lines 
and diagonals, the result being that all comparisons of the 
two by the numerous experts are strongly in favor of 
Columbia. There is no question that she has the 
finer and easier form, with longer and easier fore 
and aft lines, and that she uses her ends more ef- 
fectively to gain length; her entire model in fact is the 
better for light weather; but it is probable that a critical 
study of the two from the bottom of the dock amidships 
and at each end, showing the midship section, bottom 
and bilges clearly (as they cannot be seen from the top 
of the dock), would give a different idea of the relative 
merits of the two. lumbia’s topsides are such as to 
show her entire model at its very best, while it is probable 
that Shamrock’s bottom in its essentials is wy much 
better than it looks to be in connection with the high 
sides and short ends. 

There is one peculiarity of both boats. as seen from 
above which is puzzling. As one approaches Shamrock, 
lying bows on to the head of the yard, the most striking 
feature is the hard side abreast and just forward of th 
chainplates, from which point the 
almost straight lines, like a a m 
the boat looks to be particularly full and n 
the bow is like a straight-sidded 
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quickly inseady of carrying a curve in all of the level 
lines. Whether viewed from amidships or forward, this 


‘hard place catches the eye, with the straight wedge of the 


bow joining it aktagty and unfairly. This point was 
commented on by all who saw the yacht on Wednesday 
as a marked defect. Strange to say, there is something 
oi the same in Columbia, though to a lesser degree, the 
side showing hard at the chain and the bow looking 
straight and flat, as compered with the side amidships. 
It is not to be supposed that such expert draftsmen as the 
two designers have produced lines which are not per- 
fectly fair and true on the drafting board, and the mould 
loft floor, and the most reasonable explanation is that 
the eye is misled by the lines of the plate edges and 
other external features. 

With the topsides scraped bright and nothing to mark 
the forward point of measurement or the position of the 
load waterline it is very difficult, especially from above, 
to judge of the form of the level lines below water. The 
stem has a decided curve near the head, and carries a 
moderate curve to the waterline, then running straight 
for a short distance, after which it reverses easily at first 
and then with a long radius curves into the straigii line 
cf the fore edge of the fin. This edge runs ait at an 
angle of about 40 degrees, then rounds with a long radius 
to join the upturned end of the keel. 

In the type to which both boats belong, although all 
the lines are continuous curves, and there is no break or 
angle between body and fin as in the extreme fin-keels, 
the two members, hull for displacement and fin for ballast 
and lateral plane, are sufficiently distinct to be identified 
individually. The “fin” of Shamrock is much longer 
than that of Columbia, apparently 6 or 7ft., the excess 
being on the forward end. In Columbia and Defender 
the mast is stepped almost over the point where the 
iorward end of the fin joins the hull proper. In Sham- 
rock the mast is stepped about over the middle of the 
straight part of the fore edge of the fin. -This differ- 
ence is due in part to the mast being 3ft. further aft than 
in Columbia, but in addition the fin extends very much 
further forward, the lateral plane being much larger. 

Shamrock is a modern semi-fin cutter, of the same gen- 
eral type as Mr. Fife’s later boats in the larger classes. 
The dimensions were of course specially selected to meet 
the conditions of the America Cup races, a waterline of 
goft., with a very light tax on sail and none on girth, 
displacement, draft or other vital factors of design. _The 
hull above water is of the same type as Mr. Fife’s linear 
rating rule boats, but modified as already described in 
the matter of freeboard and overhangs. The underwater 
portion of the hull is much the same as in the girth 
iule boats, the bilge is swept with a large radius and 
the floor, tangent to it, with a deadrise of nearly 25 
degrees, ig carried well fore and aft. At its lower edge 
the floor turns into the fin with a radius much shorter 
than that of the bilge.‘ The beam at the waterline and 
above it is very far aft, but the underwater body shows 
the strong rake to the midship section which is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Fife’s work. With possibly ten tons more 
displacement than Columbia, the body looks much fuller 
below as well as above water, but the bulk is well dis- 
posed of, both designers probably following about the 
same curve of areas of sections, and the diagonal lines 
are all fair. As they turn up in the comparatively short, 
high ends, they become very much-harder than in 
Columbia, and there is far less gain of effective length 
by heeling. It is evident, however, that while Columbia 
conforms to a certain extent to the modern theory of 
heeling easily and gaining length, Shamrock is designed 
after the regular method—to sail as nearly upright as 
possible, her deep bilge, added displacement and_deeper 
and probably heavier lead keel all helping her. There is 
even yet a good deal of uncertainty as to the value of 
the new principle in large yachts, and the present trial 
cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 

The fin of Shamrock, as already stated, is much longer 
than that of Columbia, as well as some 6in. or more deep- 
er. The excess of length is mainly on the fore end; the 
aiter end has a sternpost of certainly not quite 45 de- 
grees, a very moderate rake for a Fife boat. The rudder 
is wide and carries its breadth well down. The fin is 
cut very thin below the garboards, but it widens to at 
least 3ft. through the thickest part of the bulb, which 
is of course well forward and low down. With probably 
more lead, dependent on her construction, as yet un- 
bnown, the center of gravity of the lead is brought lower 
through the added length of keel than in Columbia. The 
alterbody is carried out to a handsome Fife counter, with 
a curved archboard set at the usual angle. _ : 

The topsides carry two strakes of aluminum plating. 
extending some 6in. or miore above the deck by way 
of bulwatks. The rest of the plating is of a bronze alloy, 
probably manganese bronze, all in-and-out plated. The 
plating is beautifully worked, and the exterior surface of 
the yacht is nearly perfect. The garboards extend some 
15 to 18in. down on the lead, the bronze sternpost run- 
ning down and protecting the after end of the lead. 

The deck is of aluminum, covered with linoleum of- 
a similar fabric. It has the usual congunnn and sky- 
lights, a capstan forward and large bronze and teak 
kevels for the main sheet. The bowsprit is stepped in a 
short section of tube at the stemhead, and another some 
dozen feet inboard. The mast is of metal, probably 
nickel steel, flush-plated, a handsome piece of work. At 
about three-fourths of the way from deck to hounds, well 
below the jaws of the gaff, two spreaders are fitted to 
bract a masthead shroud on each side, and also a small 
platform, apparently a metal casting, in place of the A- 
strut This platform, with a circular opening for the 
heel of the topmast when housed, carries on each of its 
forward corners a leader for one of the parts of the jib 
halyards, the halyards, when the ib is set, serving as the 
jumper stay on the fore side of the mast. en the 
mainsail is sent up a man stands on the platform to 
clear the gaff jaws as they pass the struts, and to make 
fast the parrel after the jaws are above these obstructions, 
the reverse maneuver necessary when the pe is. 
lowered. With a complete outfit of metal spars, including 
duplicate masts, booms 's, the topmast and bow- 
sprit are of 
of the same wood 
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cranse, as in. American yachts, the topmast stay leading 

to the end and not to the same — at the jib tack. 
The bobstay-is of wire rope, but after the mishap of last 
week two will be fitted. They will be set up with a turn- 
buckle in. the usual way, with a strut from the stemhead. 

The rigging of Shamrock has been criticised on this 
side as rough and clumsy, but however it may compare 
with that of Columbia, it is by no means bad work. The 
wire is probably the best made, the blocks look very 
small and light, and the parts are well arranged. The 
throat halyards reeve through two single blocks shackled 
to lugs riveted one on each side of the masthead, the 
gaff block traveling freely in the bight thus formed. The 
masthead pendants are fitted with a span aloft, one end 
fast at the upper cap, the other in the usual place, at 
the masthead, the pendant proper traveling on this span 
and distributing the strain along the entire masthead. 

As soon as the dock was dry on Wednesday the yard 
men brought in long spruce timbers and built a strong 
staging all around the yacht, on which electric wires were 
quickly strung, so that work might go on by night. On 
Thursday morning three small dynamos were mounted 
on deck, and by means of flexible shafting and emery 
wheels the topsides were polished, the rivet heads and 
plate edges receiving special attention. The bottom 
plating, which was apparently fully finished in the shop, 
was polished by hand, the crew ‘using some polishing 
composition and steel wool. The lead keel was coppered 
with the sheathi pper used on wooden yachts, All 
the time that the @japton fleet was at the Basin a large 
gang of sailmake®s was at work on the barge and on 
the deck of Shamrock. While a very large number of 
people visited the yard, it did not seem at any one time 
on several days that there were as many present as. when 
Valkyrie III. was docked. As it happened, the Dewey 
celebration reached its climax just at the time that both 
yachts were docked, and it was naturally the more attract- 
ive to the general public. 

The keel blocks for Columbia were laid in the new 
timber drydock of the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Sept. 
27, under the direction of Naval Constructor Francis 
T. Bowles, the-head of the yard. The short keel and 
great depth and length of the yacht made her very 
difficult to handle, compared with the vessels usually 
docked at the yard, with long straight keels and often 
with auxiliary docking keels as well, and every precaution 
was taken against accident. Columbia reached the yard 


_ about 8 o’clock on Thursday morning, being towed from 


New Rochelle, and she was warped into the dock and 
the gate closed. There was 26ft. of water in the dock at 
the start, and this was pumped down several feet before 
the yacht touched the keel blocks. A diver was sent down 
to make certain that she rested squarely on the blocks, 
and then the pumps were started anew just before noon, 
and by 2 P. M. the hull was bare. As the water fell the 
bottom was cleaned by the crew from floats, the bronze 
being coated with scum. The paint staging was quickly 
put in place and the crew set to work to polish 
the entire bottom. All the previous docking having 
taken place at Bristol, and the yacht then being hauled 
only partly out of water, the hull has been seen by com- 
paratively few, but still its general form has been so fre, 
quently described that there was no such mystery about 
it as attended Shamrock. On the same waterline, both 
being designed just to come safely within the goft. limit, 
Columbia has a longer overhang at each end than 
Shamrock, decidedly less freeboard to the deck and no 
bulwark, about 4in. less extreme beam and probably about 
6in. less draft, or a few inches less than 20ft. The angle 
of the sternpost is, if anything, a little greater, the bot- 
tom of the keel is nearly straight and much shorter, and 
the whole fin is shorter on the fore end, barely reach- 
ng. to the mast. 

he midship section shows a fairly straight topside. 
widest at the deck, but with little flare, a rather hard 
turn to the bilge and a moderate deadrise to the floor, 
with a quick turn of the garboards into the fin. Com- 
pared with Shamrock, Columbia has apparently some ten 
tons less displacement, the topsides flare less, the bilge 
turns more sharply and is not so deep, the floor is a little 
flatter and the round from floor to fin is sharper. The 
section of Shamrock is nearer to a fair and continuous S 


* curve, while Columbia shows more of a straight flat 


floor, with a quick turn of bilge above it and of garboard 
below it. 

With the lessened displacement, shoaler bilge and 
section generally, longer ends and lower freeboard, the 
mere running of fair fore and aft lines as practiced by 
all designers to-day gives to the hull of Columbia above 
and below water the smart clean-cut look of ‘the small 
racing yachts in vogue several years ago, before the in- 
troduction of the scow type here. Bow and stern alike 
are long and clean-lined, and appeal to the latest ideals 
of what a racing yacht should be, while the freeboard, . 
bulwarks and short ends of Shamrock suggest the fast 
cruiser rather than the extreme fin de siecle Cup racer. 

From every point of view Columbia should and prob- 
ably is the more perfect boat of the two. While Sham- 
rock is based rather on the wide experience of her de- 
signer in all classes than on special experience in the 
goft. class, Columbia, apart from Mr. Herreshoft’s ex- 
perience in Navahoe, Colonia and Vigilant, is but a re- 
modeled Defender, the most perfect 90-footer ever pro- 
duced. Every detail of dimensions, form and construc- 
tion is derived directly from a similar detail of Defender, 
modified if experience has shown that a change was de- 
sirable. In addition to this, Mr. Herreshoff has within 
the past four years experimented extensively on the 
effects of small changes of form in the 21ft. knockabout 
and raceabout keel boats of the general type of 
Defender. In Shamrock the first question to be faced 
was the ocean passage, imposing limitations on the de 
signer both in model and construction. The appearance . 
of Shamrock indicates that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
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pointed the way to material iengreventonte in Columbia, 
and the skill.of the Herreshoffs in all ¢lasses of ‘light 
work has produced a most perfect craft. In the con- 
struction of Shamrock Mr. Fife had the aid of the master 
hands in the manipulation of modern materials and light 
scantling, the renowned Thorneycrofts.. At the same time 
their work is confined to a field distinct from the sail 
yacht, to’ lo boats and light-draft commercial steamers, 
of radically different form from the fin-keel cutter. 

With a far more intimate knowledge of all conditions 
and details of Cup racing off Sandy Hook, Mr. Herre- 
shoff has from the outset been at an advantage over Mr. 
Fife, whose American experience is limited to a few 
hurried visits to this country. 

The hull of Columbia is plated from keel to deck with 
Tobin bronze, the workmanship being excellent. The 
side stops at the deck, with no bulwark and only a light 
steel angle bulb 1% x 3in. on top of the stringer plate 
and inside of the upper edge of the upper strake, the 
bulb taking the place of a rail. The stringer plate is 
20in. wide amidships, and tapers to 1oin, at the ends; on 
its inner edge is a plain steel angle 14 x 1%4in., against 
which the deck planks lie. It is merely an extension of 
the usual waterway of a steel vessel, but carried to an 
extreme. There is a saving of an appreciable weight 
of deck planking and a clean deck edge, with very little 
to catch the water when sifbmerged, as it often is. 

The bowsprit is short and light, a specially fine piece 
of Oregon pine, stepped in the two short tubes on deck. 
The head gear is all fitted with long eyes over the bow- 
sprit end, there being no forging except a light steel 
band and a collar to prevent the bobstay from cutting 
into the wood. There is no turnbuckle on the bobstay, 
but the bowsprit is held at the heel by a metal fid. From 
the stemhead on each side of the bowsprit is a round steel 
bar, the after end of each bar passing through one end 
of the fid. By setting up the nuts on the ends of the 
bar the fid and bowsprit are forced forward, tightening 
the bobstay. The forestay is set up a dozen feet inside 
the stemhead, abaft the heel of the bowsprit. The mast 
is of steel, with the Oregon pine topmast housing inside 
of it, as shown in the photograph. The boom and gaff 
are also of steel, the former braced by a strut on each 
side, raking upward, over which is set taut a wire rope guy. 
While Shamrock steers with a tiller about 15ft. long, Co- 
lumbia steers with a wheel fitted to a special gearing 
devised for her by Mr. Herreshoff. : ¢ 

While in the dock Columbia was painted white above 
the waterline and Shamrock received a new coat of that 
pea green which, with her particularly ugly and inar- 
tistic flag of light green and yellow, is supposed to vouch 
for Irish nationality in spite of her Scotch designer, her 
English builders and sail makers and her Scotch and 
English skippers and crew. e 

According to the present programme the measurement 
will be completed by Monday afternoon and the result 
in- possession of the New York Y. C. officials by even- 
ing, but it will hardly be made public in time for publica- 
tion in the present issue of the Forest AND STREAM, 
which goes to press as the first race is being sailed. __ 

While the chances are plainly in favor of Columbia 
holding the Cup, there are so many important factors 
which are necessarily unknown to those outside the 
yachts ‘as to make the result by no means certain. The 
long experience of Mr. Herreshoff in the Cup defense 
warrants the expectation of a still better boat than De- 
fender, and this expectation has been fully justified by the 
performances of Columbia in her many races and informal 
trials; Assuming that the two yachts were equal in de- 
sign-and construction up to the launching and fitting 
out, the subsequent trials of Columbia against Defender 
have been of immeasurably greater value in improving 
her than the few solitary sails of Shamrock, even when 
over measured and timed courses. The smaller displace- 
ment and finer lines of Columbina promise a higher speed 
in the average weather, and the known performances of 
the two boats strengthen this expectation, while it is 
probable that Columbia will be very fast in harder weather 
when Shamrock is expected to do her best work. 

In the matter of rig there are many things to be con- 
sidered. With a short baseline and small headsails, 
Columbia has the advantage to windward, but in reach- 
ing the big fore rena of Shamrock is likely to show 
up near the front, and the center of gravity of her rig 
must be lower in proportion to the longer base. Most 


yachtsmen would at once select Columbia’s sail pian as - 


the more effective, but still there are advantages to the 
other. As to sails, it is known that both yachts are more 
perfectly canvased than any ever before known, but the 
materials and weights of each of the many mainsails and 
other sails without number are known only to those di- 
rectly connected with the respective yachts. To all ap- 
pearances so many experiments have been made in the 
sails that it is still a question which particular one out 
of three or four is the best for certain conditions, and 
the final choice may be a mere matter of chance. Of 
one great factor of the problem, weight of construction 
and ballast, little is definitely known. It is evident that 
Columbia has less displacement, and it is quite probable 
that Shamrock has relatively as well as actually more 
iead, her hull being the lighter. As Mr. Fife and the 
- Thorneycrofts have kept their secrets admirably, there 
is nothing but to guess on the possible advantage of 
Shamrock in this respect. So far as renee oes there 
is no doubt that each hull is amply strong for the racing, 
whatever the weather. When it comes to strength of 
rig and gear the question is. still open; Columbia has 
lost her steel mast, Shamrock has lost her steel gaff, 
honors are even as to bobstays, as each has sprung one. 
Each righ is largely experimental both as to arrangement 
and dimensions of parts, the'work-of the ablest men in the 
business and tested by more or less actual trial. It would 
be no great wonder if the mast went over the side on 
one or both boats within the first hour, and on the other 
hand each may sail the series of races without a serious 
mishap. . The two principals have come to a very sensible 
agreement, that as construction is quite as important as 
any other detail of the designing, and each has gone 
as far as he dared, each shail stand by his own mis- 
haps. This means that if one yacht breaks down and 
is compelled to withdraw the other is to sail over the 
course and the race is to count, of course provided she 
does not break down too. : i Sil 
The question of handling, on which the winhing very 
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largely depends, is still a doubtful one. It is a matter 
of “too many cooks” on both sides, a plan that has been 
followed wi success on all the Cup defenders for many 
years, the only failure being in 1885, when Puritan fouled 
Genesta, owing to contradictory orders from different 
captains. In all other cases the American yachts have 
been sailed by an owner and skipper acting together, with 
a large force of Corinthian and professional aids. There 
has been a perfect concert of action between owner and 
skipper, mates and crew which has attained the best 
possible results, as in Mayflower and Volunteer under 
Gen. Paine, and Vigilant and Defender under Mr. Iselin’s 
ownership. This year Columbia will be sailed in the 
same manner. On Shamrock there will be at least two 
skippers in joint command, Hogarth and Wringe being 
on equal footing. It is also stated now that Capt. Ben 
Parker, of Meteor II., will be on board. Mr. Fife will 
sail in the boat, and it is hardly probable that he will 
be a mere passenger. How these combinations will work 
in each case is as yet uncertain, while the success of the 
yacht depends largely on the thorough and effective co- 
operation of all the principals and crew. Taking the 
little that is really known by the outside public, even 
including expert 'yachtsmen, the many points on which 
even those on each boat must still be in doubt, and the 
varied chances of wind and weather, and the probable 


ing signal 5 minutes before the starting signal. In case: 
of a change in the time of starting, the same signal shall 
be used. The change is in the addition of the warning 
gun and the provision that in case of a change in the 
time of starting the same signals be used. * 

Second.—The provision that if a race is not started by 
1:30 P. M. the regatta committee shall have the right 
to declare the-race postponed for the day, and that no 
tace shall be started after 3 P. M. was —e to pro- 
vide that no race shall be started after 12:30 P. M. (half 
past twelve). 


Third.—The provision for the presence on board during 
the races of a representative named by a competitor 
was changed by adding that a representative of the com- 
peting yachts should be present during all measurements. 

Sir Thomas J. Lipton and C. Oliver Iselin also signed 
the following additions to the original agreement: 

Inasmuch as we are of the opinion that the America 
Cup races are not less a test of the strength of con- 
struction of the competing vessels than of their’ sailing 
qualities, and it is deemed ‘advisable to avoid the em- 
barrassment in which a vessel finds herself when called 
upon to decide whether to withdraw from a race upon the 
occurrence of an accident disabling her competitor, it is 
agreed that in the races between Shamrock and Columbia, 
each yacht shall stand by the consequences of any acci- 
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consequences of a failure of any one small but impor- 
tant detail of the big and light rigs, there is more un- 
certainity as to the final outcome than has ever before 
existed. 


Conditions of the Cup Races. 


On Wednesday of last week a meeting of the representa- * 


tives of the Royal Ulster Y. C. with the officials of the 
New York Y. C. took place at the New York Y. C. 
house, those present being: Vice-Com. Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, Rear-Com. August Belmont, Secretary J. V. S. 
Oddie, Treasurer F. W. J. Hurst, ex-Com. Edward M. 
Brown, ex-Com. E. D. Morgan, Herman B. Duryea 
and Henry F. Lippitt, representing the committee on 
challenge, and Vice-Com. Sharman-Crawford, Secretary 
Hugh C. Keily and Mr. McGildowny, of the Royal 
Ulster Y. C. committee. 

Sir Thomas Lipton and Designer Fife were also pres 
ent. 

As the result of the conference several changes and 
additions were made, as follows: 

The original agreement provides the following regula- 
tions as to signals: 

The preparatory signal shall be given 15 minutes be- 
fore the starting signal,-and in case of a change in time 
of start, a preliminary signal shall be given 15 minutes 
before the preparatory. 

At the starting signal a yacht may cross the line; the 
exact time at which a yacht crosses the line during the 
succeeding 2 minutes to be taken as her start, and the 
end of that period as the start of the one crossing after 
its expiration. 

If a race is not ystarted by 1:30 P. M:. the regatta 
committee shall hayetthe right to declare the race post- 
paged! for. the day,.and no race shall be started after 
. The foregoing was modified as follows: 

First—As to Signals:—A preparatory signal shall be 
given 15 minutes before the starting signal, and a warn- 


dent happening to her, and that the uninjured vessel shall 
sail out the race. 





On the subject of overcrowding by excursion steamers 
the joint committee agreed upon the following: 





In case either contestant shall complain to the com- 
mittee on challenge that his vessel has been interfered with 
by excursion steamers or other vessels in any race, the 
committee will take the complaint into consideration, 
and if it finds it well founded, will seek a conference 
with the committee of the Royal Ulster Y. C., with a view 
of arranging for the sailing of subsequent races witheut 
public notice. 

_ The general conditions of the races were announced 
in a circular made public on Sept. 28, as follows: 





The start will be made from Sandy Hook Lightship 
at as near 11 A. M. as will be practicable, the prepara- 
tory signal being given 15 minutes in advance. 

But always with the understanding that should the 
direction of the wind prevent laying the course from 
the lightship, the starting line will be shifted to the near- 
est available point, and that in this case the preparatory 
signal will be given about half an hour before the time 
set for starting from the lightship, with a warning signal 
5 minutes before the starting signal. 

Courses,—-No 1 (Letter C).—From the starting line to 
and around a mark 15 miles to windward or: leeward 
and return, leaving the mark on the starboard hand. No. 
2 (Letter D).—From the starting line, 10 miles to and 
around a mark; 10 miles to and around a second mark, 
and 10 miles to the fin'sh line, leaving the marks on the 
outside of the triangle, to port or starboard, according 
as the vessels are sent around, ° 

Starting and finish lines will be between a point on © 
the committee boat, indicated by a white flag. and the 
mainmast of the lightship or other stakeboat if the start 




















is shifted from,-the Jightship. These dines will be at 
right.angles,.with the outward-and home courses re- 
spectively. 

Compass courses (magnetic) will be set before the pre- 
paratory signal is given, 

Turning-marks will be white flags carrying a red ball 
with horizontal white stripe. The position of each mark 
will be indicated by a two-masted tug lying about rooyds. 
beyond, The tugs will carry a red ball at each mast- 
head, and will swing a red ball from the triatic stay. 
Should a mark be wrecked, its place will be taken by its 
marking tug, which will display a red flag with diagonal 
white stripe in addition to the Other indications, and in 
turning the tug the directions for the mark will govern. 

Starting Signals——Preparatory.—A gun will be fired, 
the “blue peter” set and a red ball hoisted. . Start—Fifteen 
minutes later a gun will be fired and the ball will drop. 
Handicap time—Two minutes later a gun will be fired 
and the “blue peter” hauled down. 

Should a signal gun misfire a prolonged blast of the 
whistle will be given. At the finish a short blast will be 
given as each vessel crosses the line. 

Special signals.—C, assent. D, negative. P, prepara- 
tory. *Recall, display of private signal. G, do you 
assent to postponing race until later in the day? H, do 
you assent to calling race off for the day? J, race post- 
poned for the day. K, race postponed until later in the 
day. N, race postponed on account of fog. R, race is 
off. S, the start will be shifted from the lightship. T, 
accident. Should either vessel meet with serious acci- 
dent prior to the preparatory signal she will display 
letter T, and shall have sufficient time to repair before 
being required to start, or should such accident occur 
during the race she shall have time to repair before the 
next race is started. 

Preliminary.—Should the start be materially posponed 
(15 minutes or over), a preliminary signal will be made 
by the discharge of a gun and the disply of the yacht 
ensign 15 minutes prior to the preparatory signal. 

Night.—After dark, the marking tugs, and at the finish 
line the committee boat (and the stakeboat, if the start 
has been shifted from the lightship) will show four red 
lights horizontally; the guide vessel will show four white 
lights in a similar manner—and the marks will hang two 
white lights vertically. Fog.—At three-minute intervals 
the marking tugs will give five short whistle blasts, with 
2-second intervals between the second and third, and the 
fourth and fifth; and if the start has been shiftel from the 
lightship at the finish line the committee boat will strike 
five strokes upon the bell. 

The races shall be sailed on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays until completed, commencing on Tuesday, Oct. 
3. The racing rules, time allowances and system of meas- 
urement of the New York Y. C. shall govern. Best three 
out of five races, each 30 nautical miles in length, over 
ocean courses outside of headlands, and with a time limit 
of 5% hours; the first, third and fifth races being 15 
miles to windward or leeward and return, and the second 
and fourth being around an equilateral triangle, 10 miles 
to a leg. In every case the outward course shall be laid 
to windward, if possible, and from Sandy Hook Lightship. 
Ii a race has not been started by 1:30 P. M., the com- 
mittee may postpone it for the day, and no race shall 
be started after 3 P. M. The committee may postpone 
the start in case of accident, or if the course cannot be laid 
from the lightship, as already stated; if in their opinion 
the space around the starting line is not sufficiently clear; 
in case of fog; and if both vessels assent to a postpone- 
ment, in which case the time of starting will be fixed 
by the committee.—From the Mutual Agreement. 

“The committee boat will display the committee flag, and 
at the finish of each race she will also display a red ball. 
The courses will be laid by Lieut-Com. H. H. Hosley, 
United States Navy (New York Y. C.). The guide 
vessel will be under command of Lieut. R. T. Mulligan, 
United States Navy (New York Y. C.). On Starting 
she will display two speed cones, and when half-way 
down the course will masthead a third. When stationary 
the cones will be reversed. Should it be necessary to 
move the starting line from the lightship the emergency 
tug will act as stakeboat at the start and finish, and like 
the committee boat will display a red ball. 

Instructions with regard to the maneuvering area and 
the methods adopted for preventing interference with the 
competing vessels will be announced later. 

S. NicHotson Kane, 

CHESTER GRISWOLD, 

InvinG GRINNELL, 
Regatta Committee. 

The task of patrolling the course and keeping it clear 
jor the yachts in previous years undertaken by the New 
York Y. C. has this year been assumed by the U. S. 
Government, under the law passed since the Valkyrie- 
Defender races of 1895. The following regulations were 
prepared by the regatta committee of the New York Y. 
C. and accepted by the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after approval by Capt. Robley D. Evans, U. S. N.. 
who will be intrusted with their enforcement.. They have 
been issued in the form of a Treasury circular: 


“Rule 1. Observe carefully the movements of the 
patrol vessels, and carry out promptly and cheerfully the 
instructions received from them. 

“Rule 2. A clear space of half a mile about the start- 
ing line will be maintained until the race has been 
started. To accomplish this the vessels of the Revenue 
Cutter service will be formed in column extending from 
the vicinity of the starting line to the left in a direction 
four points from the wind. The torpedo boat flotilla 
will form a similar line, four points to the right of the 
direction of the wind. The two lines of patrol vessels 
will thus form a right angle. All vessels’ except the 
judges’ boats must be kept outside of the patrol lines. 
The space inclosed in the right angle thus formed will 
be reserved for the competing yachts. 

“Rule 3. If after crossing the line the competing 
yachts stand on the port tack the to 0 boats will form 
column and stand on course parallel with them. All 
vessels Outside of the torpedo boats will take the same 
course. pores cutters will = ane and head 
the same course as the competing yachts. . passenger 
veanalp Guntiiie ol this tine wil head in the ini ditectiog, 
Se Git dodi'el Wanas Gl Gack bu bedlitar-dhe cam 
The entire fleet of vessels will thus be the same 
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cotirse with the yachts, and. will be entirely clear of them. 
Whetr the “yachits tack all patrol véssels’ will at once» 


change cotirsé, and stéer the course taken, by them. Pee. 


senger vessels’ will do the same. The torpedo boats 
find ‘themselves in line in this ‘case, and the revenue 
cutters ‘in column. . 

“Rule 4. When the competing yachts turn the stake- 
boat for the run ‘in ‘all patrol vessels will head for the 
vicinity ‘of the finishing point. The revenue cutters in 
column, inverted order, will head for a point half a mile 
to the right of the starting boat: The torpedo boats, in 
similar formation, will head for a point half a mile to the 
left of the starting point; thus a clear space 1 mile wide 
will be maintained astern of and to the windward of the 
competing yachts. 

“Rule 5. All passenger vessels will be careful not to 
cross astern of the competing yachts on the run in, but 
will remain on the outside of the line of patrol vessels 
and avoid crowding about the finish line. 

“Rule 6. If the race be to leeward and return, the 
patrol vessels will form two parallel lines one mile apart, 
torpedo boats to the right and revenue cutters to the left 
and in this formation head the course, followed by the 
competing yachts. Passenger vessels must keep outside 
of these lines and observe Rule 5. Until ‘reaching the 
turn buoy Rule 4 will apply. When the yachts turn the 
mark and start on the beat back Rule 3 will be observed. 

“Rule 7. Should the wind shift during any of the races, 
patrol vessels will immediately indicate the line to be 
formed, as in the rules above laid down, and passenger 
vessels must keep outside of these lines with as little delay 
as may be consistent with safety. 

“All seafaring men will understand the difficulties in 
the way of keeping a triangular course clear, and it is 
hoped that the public will be patient with rules, which 
must from the necessities of the case bar them from fol- 
lowing the entire course. The fact that the competing 
yachts will be faster on the second leg of the course 
with their sheets eased than a majority of the vessels 
carrying passengers, renders it impossible to allow these 
vessels to follow the entire course. Therefore the follow- 
ing rule becomes imperative, and must be carefully ob- 
served: 

“Rule 8. When the competing yachts reach a point 
on the first leg of the course, to be determined by the 
officer in charge of the patrol fleet, the guard flags will be 
lowered to half mast and the steam whistles blown on all 
patrol boats. When this signal is made all vessels carry- 
ing passengers will run at full speed for a position to lee- 
ward of the last leg of the course, and as near the second 
stakeboat as may be without approaching it nearer than 
half a mile. 

“The patrol boats will in this case establish a single 
line, revenue cutters in the lead to leeward of the line 
on which the competing yachts will run in, and all pas- 
senger vessels must find themselves to leeward of this 
patrol line before the yachts turn the second stakeboat. 
On the run in all vessels must be careful not to cross the 
sailing line of the competing yachts, either ahead or astern 
of them, but to keep to leeward of the patrol line until 
the race is finished. 

“Rule 9. A blank cartridge fired from any one of the 
patrol boats will indicate that some vessel is persistently 
violating some rule. Prompt attention to this warning 
signal will obviate the necessity of sending the offender 
back to New York in charge of an officer of the Revenue 
Cutter Service, and the revocation of the license of the 
master. 

“All patrol boats will display the guard flag—white, 
with red diagonal cross. 

“All masters and owners of water craft of all de- 
scriptions are hereby warned that any violations of the 
foregoing will be under penalties for violation of the 
navigation laws of the United States, to wit: ‘Fine and 
forfeiture of license.’ O. L. Spauxpine, Ass’t Sec’y.” 

In his instructions to Capt. Robley D. Evans, who 
will have direction of the revenue cutters and other ves- 
sels assigned to police duty in connection with the races, 
Assistant Secretary Spaulding says: 

“You are advised that all arrests for violation of the 
navigation laws must be at once reported to the Collector 
of Customs at New York, in order that the penalty for 
such violation may at once be enforced. For example, 
a vessel violating the law on the first day of the race will 
be reported immediately, in order that action against the 
offending party may be taken before the second race shall 
be sailed.’ 


The boats were measured last Monday by Mr. John 
Hyslop, and the details follow: 
Shamrock. 


eet. 
87.69 
189.13 
79.46 
79.46 
67.64 
58.06 
46.45 
128.28 
13,490 


116.15 
101.92 


Columbia. 


Feet. 
Length 0m. La slssscosscccvccaecdcccccsccnccssocd 89.66 


Length from after end of boom to forward 
point of measurement 

Length from forward side of mast to forward 
point of measurement 

Extreme length of spinaker pole +35 

Length of gaff 64.95 

Leeatts A RODRIDEE ions inde ons seceviciossncsccce 64.50 

Less one-fifth length of topmast .. 51.60 

Height from upper side of boom to topsail 
halyard block 

Sale area (square feet). 

Square root of sail area. 

Sailing length 
Columbia allows 6.3 seconds. 


Tuesday’s Race. 

The starting gun for the first race was fired at 11:02, and 
Shamrock crossed the line at 11:15:37, followed by Co- 
lumbia at 11:16:20. The course was south by west from 
the Sandy Hook Lightship. Shamrock maintained her 
lead for several miles, but was overtaken by Columbia, 
which by 2:30 was leading by a half-mile. In the light 
winds each boat took the lead alternately, the contest 
resolving itself into a drifting match, until at 4 o'clock it 
was apparent that the course could not be covered within 
the time limit, and the race was declared off, Shamrock 
being at the moment ahead. They were then within four 
miles of the finish. 


Two Russian wolves were received at the New York 
Zoo on Monday of this week, and the following night one 
of them escaped and disappeared. At the time of’ our 
going to press it was still at large. ; 


This number has-as a supplement the full- fabs 
tion of blacktail deer, “Listen.” a al 


. Nestler 


tee. 1lyp, 


Rifle at St. Stephen, N, B. 

Carats, Me., Sept. 28.—Below I give you the ‘result and scores 
.of Interelub and International | cup shoot, held on Broad Rifle 
Range, St. s ihen,..N.. B.. Conditions. were military target, 7 
‘shots, 1 sighting shot, seven men to each team, three ranges; 
+2 S.5 3 400yds., prone or kneeling; 500yds., ‘prone. 


¢ scores: 
,__ St. Croix. Rifle Club, Milltown, Me.: Total, 455 points; possible, 
525 ‘points. Eaton Rifle Club Calais, Me.:° Total, 432;* ‘possible, 
525." St. Andrews Rifle Club, St. Andrews, N. B.: Total, 413 


} pos- 
sible, 525. St. Stephen Rifle Club, St, Stephen, N. B.:: Total, Bao: 
possible, 525. 

St. Croix Club. 
— hes “a = y 


ds. 
Ryan .... 
20 
3 


ERAS ESS 


3 Sheurdue 


C F Tapley 
I McKenny 


scaaceaeeene 


St. Anieges oe. a baie 
yds. 5. s. 
Po ee 


24 


D_Chipman 
C H Grimm 
Miner 


S H Stevenson 
1 Sampson 


339 
Mr. J. G, Beckett holds‘ the cup for this year, he having the 
highest score in the winning club—71 points, He also made the 
same score last year. I sincerely hope the scores may be of some 


use to you. 
Frep M. Hit, Sec’y Eatén Rifle Club. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue regular shoot was held Oct. 1. The weather was good. 
Comisinns were 200yds. off-hand at the German ring target. 
© scores: 


Champion Score. 
19 24 16 lL 2 


8 


Weinheimer 18 


Gindele 

Payne .... 
Schotter . 
Drube ... 


Topt 
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23 
19 
21 
22 
23 
20 
23 
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2 
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2 183 
Strictmeier . 18 21 1718-188. 21 23—62 
The following scores were made in competition with the Denver 


Rifle Club Oct. 1; 200yds., strictly off-hand, standard target; teams 
consisting of 10 men; 20 shots per man: 
Matt Gindele ge 9.9 710 9 


810 

Ch Nestler 910 
910 
E D Payne 9 
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J Strictmeier 


R Weinheimer 
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San Francisco, Sept. 25.—The weather conditions at Shell 
Mound were good yesterday, The Golden Gate Club team of six 
men _shot.for the first time in the contest for the trophy offered 
by Outdoor Life, of Denver. It is proposed by the donor that 
this hay 4 carry with it ‘the championship of the territory west 
of the Mississippi. Conditions: Team of six men, members of 
any regularly organized club; distance, 200yds.; standard Ameri- 
can targets, 8 scores of 10 shots each; any rifle, but users of any 
form oO palm rest penalized 5 rings per score. 


hlin 88, Schuster 84, Fakt Gor- 

man 80, Mason 76, R = 10, . Mees, 
Second 10: Mason 90, McLaugiilin 86, Rodgers 85, Faktor 84, 
All used some sort of palm rest exeept Gorman. 


Gorman 81, Schuster 81. 
per month will. be shot during the rest of the year. 
This club held its regular contests. eS: 


Rifle, 25-rin, re-en' allowed: M: 223. 
Geter cs Bat se alse 
Waenn i 


Two scores 


, one 

Rodgers 1 Gorman 214, 211, M 212, 197, Bel- 

knap Sho Ibe. ie 200; Jacobsen 201, 199, shot military 

"tea arate Seto hae a 

merican : 

s 89, Jacobsen 87, Bridges 80; Wokents 80, shot revolver; 

Tompkins Tl, Moor 73. 

Norddeutscher monthly medal shoot: First class; Frank 

; second class, John Lankenau, 387; third not won; 

Set ek Bee eee eee 

Sen Francisco Schuetzen Verein 


Rust, 











Fixtures. 


Oct, 4.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for ublic cup. 
Oct. 6-7.—Pawli N. Y¥.—Tournament ot Pawling Rod and Gun 


Club; rd, and live birds, 
Oct. 10-13.—Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ grounds. Live birds 


and torgets. 

Oct. 11-12.—Reading, Pa.—Live-bird and target tourmament of 
the Independent Gun Club. 

Oct. 11-12.—Pari Ky.—Hill Top Gun Club’s two-day tournament. 


John L. Boden. y: 

Oct. 11-12.—Newark, N. J.—On Smith Brothers’ grounds; tw¢ 
age tournament of the New Jersey State League. 

ct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament under the auspices of 
the Kentucky Gua Club. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 13.—Batavia. N. Y.—E C cup target championship contest 
between Mr. W. R. Crosby, holder, and Mr. R. O. Heikes, chal- 
lenger. Match begins at 3 o’clock. 

ct. 16-19.—Du Pont Park, St. Louis, Mo.—Fall tournament; 
three days at targets; one day at live birds; $300 to §500 added 
mioney. j; A. Corry, Manager. 

Oct. 17-19.—Circleville, O.—Fall tournament of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club. G. R. Haswell Sec’y. 

Oct. 17-19.—Baltimore, Md.—Sixth annual fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association. J. R. Malone, Manager. 

Oct. 21.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 

Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $750 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Cincinnati, O.—Tournament of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club; two days at live birds; two days at targets. Arthur 
Gambell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 21-22,—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club; added money in every event. EK, R. Chap- 


man, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month. Francotte 
gn contest. Fourth Saturday ~£ each month, G: American 
andicap free-entry contest. 
Watson’s Park.—Burnside Croesing. Ill—Medal contest the 
first and third Fridays of each month. 
1900. 


April 2.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 


holder, against 


May. 7.—Chi , 1ll.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. E. S. Rice, 
June 3-8.-—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 


ew York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
enry L. Gates, Sec’y. 2 

June 6-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 
American Handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June —.—Toursament of Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League, first week 
in June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











_The programme of the New Jersey State Sqetemes's Associa- 
tion’s tournament can be obtained of Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, 201 
Pearl street, New York. The tournament will be held on the 

ounds of the East Side Gun Club, Foundry and Ferry streets, 

ewark, N. J., to reach which take Plank Road Newark trolley 
car from P. R._ station, Jersey City, or east from P. R. R. sta- 
tion, New to Foundry street, whence a wagon will carry the 
shooters to the grounds. The dates are Oct. 10 to 13. The first 
day will be devoted to targets, and there are eight events on the 
err Shooting commences at 1 o’clock. Events 3, 4, 5 and 
, at 25 targets each, make a pee tocpet event, entrance $5. Wednes- 
day is the first day of the State shoot, There are twelve events, 
of which 7 and 8 comprise the individual championship match, and 
9 and 10 the three-men team championship. The second day has 
a_live-bird promramame. No. 1 is at 7 birds, $5, birds included. 
No. 2 is at 10 birds, $7. No. 3 is at 15 birds, $10. In the two lat- 
ter birds are extra. All live-bird events will be handicaps. The 
fourth day will be devoted-to live-bird shooting. Interstate As- 
sociation rules govern all contests. The Rose system of dividing 
purses will be used at this tournament. There will be three 
moneys in the 10 target events; four moneys in the 15 target events 
and five moneys in the 20 and 25 target events. The ratios will 
be: Three moneys, 5, 3 and 2; four moneys, 8, 5, 3 and 2; five 
moneys, 8, 5, 3, 2 and 1. In the live-bird events all purses will be 
divided class shooting. Two sets of three traps each, Sergeant 
system, for pte and a fast set King automatic traps for live 
birds. Targets 2 cents each. Live birds 25 cents each, Guns and 
shells addressed to Smith Bros., Foundry and Ferry streets, New- 
ark, N. J., will be delivered at the grounds free of charge. A 
meeting of the members of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation will be held Oct. 11 at Smith’ Bros.’, Foundry and Ferry 
streets, Newark, N. J., immediately after the close of shooting for 
the day. Lunch at ail hours during the shoot. 


The programme of the tournament ‘under the auspices of the 
Hilltop Gun Club, Oct. 10 and 11, at Alfred Clay’s, midway be- 
tween Paris and Winchester, iy.» rovides three live-bird events 
on the fret day, as follows: o. 1, miss and out, $2. No. 2, 7 
birds, birds included, four high guns. Hilltop handicap, 15 
live birds, $15, birds extra; money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent.; handicaps 25 to 2yds. Twelve target events are orovided 
for the second day, eight at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, and four 
at 20 targets, $2 entrance. Ten per.cent. will be deducted from 
each regular event and will be divided among the four high guns 
shooting through the pengresnane. Winchester, Ky., situated on 
the C. & O. and L. & N. railroads, will be headquarters for visit- 
ing shooters. Take 7 A. M. train to Austerlitz, only twelve min- 
utes’ run to Se prownds. Return at 5:45 P. M. Guns and shells 
errs, 2 ‘Alfred Clay, Austerlitz, Ky., will be well taken care of 
and delivered on the grounds the day of the shoot. Shooting to 
commence promptly at 9 o’clock each day. . 


Dr. D. A. Allen, of Toledo, O., writes us as follows: “In read- 
ing your report of first day at Parker’s shoot, I notice your re- 
made a mistake when he stated, ‘as he (Dr. Allen) made 
one straight,’ etc. Now, by referring to the scores you will 
see that I made two straight scores in succession, Blake and my- 
self being the only ones to make two straights in succession dur- 
ing the day; and next to Blake I made the longest run of the day. 
don’t know how many on last end of one score before the 
ts and first of the other after straights I broke, but should 
say t the run was over 40. The race was shot after it was 
too dark to see the targets well. I also made two straight scores 
the following day. I did not shoot through the programme, as I 
ving been out of health for two months and suf- 
Case ague, the weather being icularly un- 
1 and consequently was out of form.” 
I U3 Antes Cop. os bah cn Ooh bore te, ee 
CN. Y. \w ‘ub, on k a attractive 
, the grand merchandise i 
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event, Ko. 3, heving 29 prines 
every com ‘ ere are 
and 20 targets; a 

Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Tianna 
» The secretary is-Mr. Chas. S. 

Se. ee an doin et bode re 


Gun be held on Friday. Saturday. of. 
eee smabe wleidory welcome and te atten 
tournaments. x {3 : ; 
‘On Friday of this week, at Lyndhurst, Messrs. and 


hip. 
I ‘match at 25 live Sept. 27, at W: A Burn- 
SeaRenseiee:. re ann Sued tn oe aekeon 
by the score of 22 to 21. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The programme of the fall tournament of the Pickaway Rod and 
Gun Club, Circleville, O., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, provides both target 
and live-bird events. Shooting commences at 1 o’clock on the 
first day, and-15 target events and miss-and-out at live birds will 
be the programme for the afternoon. On Wednesday there are 10 
target evegts, $1.50 and $2 entrance, and a special handicap event 
for a Marlin repeating shotgun, 50 targets, $1.50 entrance. To the 
four high guns, amateurs, will be given, and to the two draw- 
ing the least money $5 each will be given. The third day will be 
devoted to live birds. There are four events on the programme, 
a miss-and-out, $2; 5 birds, $5; 7 birds, $5; 20 birds, $15. To the 
first high shooting through the programme events of the sec- 
ond at third days, $30; to the secon Guns and shells sent 
to.the secretary, Mr. G. R. Haswell, will be delivered on the 
grounds free, 


The New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association held a meeting 
in the rooms of the Sportsmen’s Association, New York, on Mon- 
day of this week, The South Side Gun Club, Climax Gun Club, 
Dunellen Gun Club, East Side Gun Club, Lyndhurst Shooting 
Association, Bergen County Gun Club, Endeavor Gun Club, Pas- 
saic City Gun Club and oiling Springs Gun Club were repre- 
sented. The programme for the tournament, Oct, 11 and 12, as 
reported by Mr. . H. Schortemeier, was approved and adopted, 
and a vote of thanks was tendered to him for accepting the office 
of manager of the tournament. It was carried that the individual 
live-bird championship trophy and the three-emen team cham- 
pionship trophy be contested for under the same conditions as 
governed them heretofore. 


Stormy weather in the West last week seriously affected the at- 
tendance at several tournaments held in that section. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Curcaco, Sept. 30.—Twenty-two members of Garfield Gun Club 
faced traps to-day for the twenty-second trophy shoot of the sea- 
son. Class A medal was won by R. Kuss on a score of 23. Class 
B medal was won by Dr. J. . Meek on a score of 21, but me 
after a shoot-off with Mrs, Dr. Shaw and A. Hellman. Class 
medal was won by W, A. Brabrook on a score of 14. The weather 
was chilly, and a north wind off the lake made one’s teeth chatter. 
The Garfields close their target-shooting season after one more 
shoot and will on the following Saturday begin the regular bi- 
monthly shoots on pigeons. The club is in a very thrifty condi- 
tion, being out of debt, membership full to the limit and nine ap- 
plicants on the waiting list. Trophy contest: 








PME coc ccnnichveccescecebacccovtevqecad 0111111111011111011111101—21 
MET tupieisdet Hoc Gunecdsengeaminindedugent 0010010011100001100000001—. 8 
MY cniink ccdanveqcartecwantas ickse¥ eae 0000000100101000111001011— 9 
RED. Sows seadacoetpscncissanee « -0110109111111111111111111—22 
Fanning ..... . -0000111010001001100101011—11 
eclerq ....... . -0110000011000100000010010— 7 
Dr:-Shaw ...... - -1011110111110110111010111—19 
Mrs Shaw « -1111011111111011011101111—21 
Pollard . -0111110001100101000100000—10 
Kuss « -1110191111111101111111111—23 
Hellman « -1019111110111111101111101—21 
S M Meek . -0100010101111000001101100—11 
Baker ..... - -1001110001110001101111011—15 
ME EME, oo cccccsscccécocscucccceccesed 1101111101101010010001101—16 
PPM as << oven sd cdecimotscgesbacgs conceal 1100110000101010111100000—11 
PTI 65d dncdtctecccossccesstarvnatan 0010101110910011000111000—11 
TEE «cans dovovennxcesten tevecvencande 1111110101101101000100010—14 
Shoot-off for B medal at 10 targets: 
We TOE <n cc ccccteas 1111111110—9 Hellman ........... 1010011111—7 
Mee SRaW: <..00c000 11001101117 
Eureka Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—This was not a perfect day for shooting. The 
light was very bad, but some scores were very good. Mr. A. W. 
in the trophy event—No. 2. In Class 


Adams made a — e 


B Dr. Miller won. . Mack won Class C. Mrs. Carson won 








Class D, 

The scores: 

Events: 123 Events: 123 

Targets: 25 25 26 Targets: 25 25 25 
F P Stannard.. - 19 202) A W Adams. 19 25 22 
A Sundermeier - 191615 Dr Miller . 19 16 2 
Cornwell .... - 131420 Mack .. 15 14 
T G Lovell ... -18..19 Turck . 15 14 
W D Stannard - 2320 25 Morton oa ae 
Mrs Carson ...... . 18 18 22 

Dupont Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed please 
find club scores of Dupont Gun Club in their weekly shodt, Sept. 
23. Mr. Chas. Curtis’ work deserves special mention, as when he 
shot his club score the wind was Blowing a perfect gale—you could 
hardly stand up against it, and the sand came down the Missouri 
River in clouds. He would call “Pull” and a puff of smoke would 
tell where the target was when the shot struck it. All this would 
happen before a bystander could tell which direction the target 
had taken. He seemed to have a wire attached to them, and all 
he had to do was to press the button and the — was done. 

Mr. J. P. Sneeod scored 14 out of 15, missing only his first bird. 

The scores: 


Gold badge contest, 20 targets: 


ROBES. sce scccccccccscsccccccscvccocconcesses 00011111111111110000—13 
Bates ..cccccscccccccscccccceces 11110111011111111111—18 
Mr Townsend ...........ese- 11011111111111111111—19 
TSGAUIEEE icc cccescesiscssosepeces 11111111111111111010—18 
BUSSEND. 20s ececcscccvccccsccece 10111110111111110010—14 
PIGMIEE © oc ocassecesccscccovvceccs 00111111011110111111—16 


11111111111111111110—19 
11111111111011111111—19 
pbedecdepebeliupecucsttevsegeoastsontegs 11110111110011111100—15 


Each 


W P Townsend 
Curtis 
Morrill 
W. P. Townsend and Chas. Curtis tied for gold badge. 
will wear it half a week, 
Townsend and Roberts against Curtis and. Plumber for price of 
the birds: 


Roberts 
Townsend 


Resulting in a tie. The tie was shot off, 5 birds per man, with 
the following result: 





Curtis 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
DORAN shine dencin ssccciaa 22212—5 12221—5 12221—5 
DOUG os bs 00 cccvetvesec 22120—4— 9 1nli—5—10_=——:1112—-4— 9 
CoRR 5 «hr cds sie 4 exe s's <hax 12221—5 22212—5 22201—4 
PINE So's Sah sv ante oi < 60% bese 12202—4— 9 11122—5—10 11111—5— 9 


Roberts and Townsend win by 2 birds. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 
Sept. 30.—Owing to the Dewey celebration, it was a compara- 
tively light day on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club. There 


was a $074 stiff wind blowing, which made shooting quite diffi- 

cult. o. 5 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs, The scores: 
Events: 1°23 4° 6-077 (89 
Targets: 10 2% 1 1 2 1 40 15 2 
Waters 921 6 714 2 
» Creamer 2146 83,8 72 
Kemble 1w7s $91 
Professor 3 © Dt ths 
Charles et ee 68) eee 
Smith 4129 8 .. Ws 
ne Ratti. ae 





Portsmouth Gun Club. 


PortsmoutH, Va., Sept. 28—Following are the sco f 
Portsmouth Gun Club’s shoot to-day: res of the 





234 vents: 2:20 4 
10151015 Broke. _— Targets: 151015 Broke. 
812 913 . 2 oaks. 712 = 38 
912 701 39 Gallagher ll 9 43 
$12 812 4 . 286 33 
5613 710 35 ett 935 4 
11 6n 35 Schooler - 13 610 32 
SG Me | EAe cscs Sb eS 
8 810 8 éRichar + 45 9 








’ of 












Arkansas and the South. 
St. Louis Doings. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 23.—H. C. Griesedick and Jno. J. Sump- 
ter shot a 25-bird race at Dupont Park to-day to settle the pos- 
session of the Busch medal, for it will be remembered that these 
same two principals met two weeks ago for the same purpose, but 
on that occasion the race resulted in a tie after each shot at 
50 birds. 2 

The race to-day was again characterized by some very fine shoot- 
ing, and was ultimately won’ by Sumpter by the close score of 25 
to 34, Griesedick losing his very first bird and thereby the match. 
This bird was not a fast one, and it is possible that.the shooter 
was a trifle too cautious. However, from this on he shot in his 
usual steady clip and really did much the cleaner work of the two. 

For once Sumpter had his luck with him and actually gathered 
2 birds that looked irretrievably lost. One of these, which ap- 
peared to have escaped his aim, flew almost to the boundary and 
then suddenly pitched to the ground dead. Again, one which was 
only slightly hit and was making frantic efforts to get beyond the 
wire, succeeded in breaking its own wing, which had doubtlessly 
been fractured by a shot. 3 ‘ pei 

A win for Griesedick meant much to him, as it carried with it 
the absolute possession of the trophy. He had. already won it five 
times, and this was his first defeat of the season in an individual 
contest. 3 : 

Mr. Griesedick at once challenged for the trophy, but in this he 
was a trifle too late, as Mr. W. Thompson had likewise done 
so, and this challenge reached the trustees first, so that he will be 
given the first opportunity. Mr. Sumpter is now in Hot Springs 
and will not be back for several weeks, so that it will probably 
be three weeks before the next contest takes place. 7 

The weather was bright and. clear, though a trifle warm, and with 
very little wind. The birds were a very good lot of summer birds. 

The scores: 

Siedceha Geshuedbodeddsutecedasaae 2222222222222222222222222—25 

ete acs Rete bas teedendévecede 0111212222221222222222222—24 


“Va 





Sumpter 
Griesedick 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
: Morfey vs. Heflich, 


Sept. 26.—The second match of the series between Messrs. Mor- 
fey and Heflich was won by the latter to-day with a straight score 
of 25 to Morfey’s 19. Each stood at 30yds: and had as many shots 
as they pleased with their repeaters. The weather was calm and 
the birds were good. 

The scores: 


ee CRE CRP MOONS Peps cescvn cee Heeewson 1222112212132231121112222—25 
0123204202223222232220200—19 


= ae 


Fifteen birds, one money, $2: 


Morfey ....... 122*22222001120—-11 Doty ......... 22222212—14 

Heflich ....... 120222221211002—12 Shoemaker , ..2002*2*002*2022— 8 
Miss and out: 

WD Lacdinsbeccungess 2222222—-7  Morfey - .......ccessees 1121120—6 


East Side Gun Club 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 28-—The main event of the East Side Gun 
Club’s shoot to-day, held on Smith Brothers’ grounds, was at 10 
birds, $4 entrance, optional, three moneys, Rose system. This was 
the opening shoot of he fall season. he shooters were divided 
into classes as follows: Class A shooters stood at 29yds; Class B 
at 27yds.; Class C at 25yds. The birds were a very good lot, an 
a stiff 3 o’clock wind made the shooting all the harder. A. S. A. 
rules governed. The scores: 


H C Koegel, 29....0022121211— 8 
210222020*. 


W_ Hassinger, 29...1002201201— 6 
GH Piercy, 29.. — 6 


CW Feigenspan,29.2220022*22— 7 










E Waldman, 25.....1022012112— 8 P Erhardt, 27....... 0220201212— 7 
Dr Hanson, 27..... 1012120112— 8 F Passavant, 29....2012011111— 8 
S Carter, li. éccses 2220111110— 8 L Schortemeier, 29.2222220222— 9 
WP Ferguson, Jr,27.1210212211— 9 Fischer, 27 ...... 
Dr Mulvany, -10*1022111— 7 A Seitz, 25 1 
H Otten, 29... -1212212211—10 F E Sinnock, 29...1120012222— 8 


B Clinchard, 


TH Lenthouser, 27.1221200202— 7 
W S Connor, 27. 


Trap Around Reading. 


Reapine, Pa., Sept. 30.—The South End Gun Club, of this city, 
held a target shoot this afternoon, The scores follow: 





Events: ae e:. 8 Ee TS 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
NOE sdvint oicdancéhaaas deagunsanecds 102° 8 12 61.. .. 
i che dpacateskees seacehedoceiscdgecestae a, a es Cm te 
CPUNNI s « cecsccdiusccgqesvhtddessfuewid 610 711 610 4 9 
TANGO . ccccccccevcsqecdeccess Tiweves (oe Uae FS 
COMATRE 5 vn cc veccdsacesecesoce see Wee Ee oe eg ae 
UES dsbd drescquciwacsobddoutcccaned ba we tee ee a a 
Mer MEME ca kvadeccassegeasieGsasesenincss v2 he SE NESS 
EE DRUM csaccccdcavstadeucedeee é GeO ae Eis 
ME Lcnsdentiaddvgauccksonsediscvatianae 2% aa tea gh: eS ee ee 
Sinking Spring, Pa., Sept. 28.—At a meeting of the Independent 
Gun Club, of this place, the tournament committee in charge of 


the club’s second annual target and live-bird tournament, Oct. 11 


and 12, reported as having secured 1,000 of the finest country birds 
to be had and guaranteed that the birds will be of the hardest 
flyers ever trapped for a live-bird shoot. Also as having heard 


from different shooters who are going to be present both days. 
Targets will be shot on Oct. 11 and live birds Oct. 12. Added 
money will be awarded in the target events. Arthur A. Fink, 426 
Franklin street, Resding. Pa., is manager. All shells and guns 
sent care of = W. Hainly, Sinkin pring, Pa., will be deliv- 
ered free of charge to the grounds. The live-bird events are open 
to the world, but in the target events the professional trade repre- 
sentatives can shoot for targets only. A fine space will be reserved 
for the trade to exhibit their goods. 

West Chester, Pa., Sept. 30.—The West Chester Gun Culb, of 
this place, held a target shoot, to-day for the West Chester Gun 
Club challenge cup. Gill won b reaking 22 out of 25. The 
scores: Ford 19, Gill 22, Peters 19, Henry 19, Davis 19, Hoar 17, 
Hooper 13, Charles 20, Mowere 17, H. Brinton 17. 


Duster. 





Junction Park Gun Club. 

PittssuRG, Pa., Sept. 30.—The Junction Park Gun Club opened 
the season to-day, and the members were out in force. Bill Mc- 
Crickert, of this city, handled the birds, and owing to good work 
the shoot was a complete success. The events and scores made 
= as ares Club 

unction Par ub’s introductory, 5 li i : 
6 Boole 5, jaan 3, arene 2” me re os = Som 

7e0. oodruff sweepstake, 7 li i : 

. a. eres jon i . ive pigeons: Hepler 7, Evans 

Joh ong ee 15 live pigeons: Seven 12, Jeff 12, Evans 10, 
ympia medal, 7 live pi : Hepl : . 

ston c "Seven Evans greene epler 7, Lutes 6, Jeff 5, John 
ochester Tumbler sweepstake, 5 live birds: 

a 4, Lates 4, Sreden z Hepler Pa ee ae Be Evens 5, Jeff 4, 
ub’s loving cup, ive pigeons: even 6, ff 6, 5. 

Johnston 4, Lutes 4, Evans £ ingsbury 3. sot 5 een 6 





. Clinton Bidwell Trophy. 

Burraro, N. -Y., Sept. 30.~On t i Gun 
grounds, E. C. Burkhardt defeated Wane MeCarthy for the Clin 
ton Bidwell live-bird trophy. by the score of 21 to 18 out of 25. 
Spee gh Bre Myre om wong and Ge Sinds were a selected lot of 

k » requirin t barr 
to stop them within bounds. Burkhardt lost ® face yee wee 
makes the fifth time has 


boundary, and McCarthy 2. This 
won the ‘above trophy. The victor = next defend the troph 
lenged, 


against Mr. R. C. » who chal! 7 
tthe’ pls da Oct. 5 ace has and the contest will 
Sept. 30 E. C. Burkhardt 


i in defeated . McCarthy i 
panetihat Audio, Pek (The ones as ot Tverd cach 
a ? 
on the ith inst, and were ag ished in the prev 
lowing from score across the traps, 
r oa oni ; aps, mak 


furni: ious mat 
again aided by a forty-mile fees 


most! 
35 in favor 
Bison, 


The. score. was. 43° to 


Shooting Tournament. 


Hastinos, Neb., Sept. 27.—Herewith are scores of the shoot held 
here Sept. 19, 20 and 21. Mr, Chas. A. Young, of Springfield, O., 
won first average, with 451 breaks out of 480 shot 

ting gin of his own manufacture and U. M: C. 
fis shooting on the magautrap was of a v high degree. Out 
of 275 targets shot at over this trap he scored 273. This certainly 
proves beyond doubt that the little Sparrow can build a gun as 
well as shoot one. 

Mr. A. LB. Daniels, of Denver, Colo., won second average, los- 
ing only 38 targets. He used U. M. ¢. loads. Mr. Daniels is a 
very clever shot and a perfect gentleman in ed respect, 

Mr. Dan Bray, of Syracuse, Neb., and Mr. F. S. Parmelee, of 
Omaha, Neb., were tied for third place with 40 misses each. 

The entries averaged nearly fifty all the way through. 

The targets on the Sergeant system were puzzlers, and straights 
were sure to pay well, 19 out of 20 winning first without a tie. 


Events: 8 
Targets: i 20 
Bra > L 18 
19 


Townsend F 19 
Curtis 
Brewer 


Diefendiffer 
Donthet 


Parinelee 
Nielson .... 
Herman 
Sievers 
Sandy 
Walzworth 
Crab.1l 
Simpkins 
Plumber 
White 
Hallister 
Bernhard 
Slosser 
Heer 
Shortgrass 
Ruggles 
Reberts 
Quinby 
McAuley 
Bee 

Carter 

A Miller 
Olmstead 
Kimball 
Reynard 
Morrill 


Events: 
Targets: 
Bra 


Townsend 
Curtis 
Brewer 
Linderman 
Sedam 
Nicolai 
Lamis 


B 27 


Diefendiffer 
Donthet 
Painter .... 
Evans 
Daniels 
Rogers 
Duer 
Young 
Parmelee 
Sievers 
Sandy 
Walzworth 


‘Hallister 
Bernhard 
Slosser 
Heer 


B 

Olmstead 
Kimball 
Eaton . 
Reynard 
no Derr 
Morrill . 


Events: 
Targets: 
Bray 
Andrews 
Towrtsend . 
Curtis 
Brewer 
Linderman 


15 
4 
vovscuroee 38 
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Cincinnati, O., Sept. 25.—Herewith are the scores for the ninth 
contest for the diamond trophy. Willey, of Miamitown, won it 
for the month. 

The Cincinnati shooters will be quite numerous at our tour- 
nament, from present indications. Quite a number having entered, 
all the way through the prospects are favorable for a large at- 
tendance. p 3 

The trophies are sence the finals, the most interesting bein 
the Fleischmann-Peabody live-bird cup. Two more contests wi 
wind it up, the next taking place Oct. 4. Gambell, Schuler 
and Dick are all in a bunch, amy one of them being liable to land 
the coveted prize, a handsome, large, solid silver loving <4 

Schuler, our captain, commonly called Billy, is having 
another trophy made, to commence when this is shot for. That it 
will worth winning is assured, as Billy does well everything 
that he attempts. Ile will even shoot targets well some day. 

Scores of ninth contest for the diamond medal, handicap, 50 
targets: 


Waddell 


0111100113 111111101111111—21 
0111111111011011011111110—20— 8—49 
0101111111110100000111001—15 
1110111011001101011111011—18—10—43 
1111111101111011 111111111—23 
1101101111001111110011110—18— 4—45 
0111010111111111101111111—21 
1111101111110101111111101—21— 8—50 
1111111110110101010111111—20 
1011111110111001111111110—20—10—50 
0111101111111111111111110—22 
111111001111100111111111—20— 4—46 
1101111111010001001001111—16 
0110111001111111110001111—18—12—-46 
0000100100000100110101111—10 
010111101010101001 1010001—13—14—37 
1111111110111101111111011—22 
- 1110111010011101011111111—19— 7—48 
ie: 
SEB 05. bn ck pss sets vavsecudes «+ -1111011111010111111101011—22 
Small, 4 0101100111010011111100110—19 
Willey, 5 1113111111010110111110101—25 
*Gambell broke 50 straight at the first contest of the month, en- 
titling him to a shoot-off in the ties. 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 27.—Below are scores shot here to-day. 
Shooting is becoming quite may” again, but there are several of 
the active members away yet. ine of the Cincinnati members 
attended Jack Parker’s shoot and gave a good account of them- 
selves. All the cracks expressed themselves as intending to come 
to our tournament, so a good crowd is assured. 

Event No. 1, miss and out, $2, birds extra: Robertson 9, Ahlers 
9, Schuler 7, Romwell 2. Robertson and Ahlers divided. 

Event No. 2, 15 birds, $5, 60 and 40 per cent.: 
Robertson et Ackley 

12220*22222222— 
10111212101*121—12 
Schuler 111*12101120021—12 


Event No. 3, same conditions as event No. 1: 
Robertson ....221222222112212—15 Gambe!l 
Ahlers 212121212212211—-15 J B. 2222221 
Schuler 112111121011111—14._ Ackley 2120111210*1222—12 

Event No. 4, 10 birds, $5, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 

Robertson 2211222222—10 Zimmerman 
Schuler ...... oapoeil 2121212112—10 Gambell 
iE sshienxons eveee+eL1111222i—10 Ahlers ...... soebeal 
1101211212— 9 


112102121011120—12 
} B 2%22°2220222202—11 
omwell .....110001222002012— 9 


‘Acxiey 


Florists’ Gun Club Shoot. 


The regular monthly club shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club was 
held yesterday on the club grounds, at Wissinoming, and despite 
the unfavorable weather a fair-sized crowd attended. The day was 
against the shooters, a brisk wind driving the targets in all direc- 
tions, and the making of high scores was an impossibility. 

The conditions, of yesterday’s shoot were 25 targets, from five 
traps, ormett rules, 15 singles and 5 pairs doubles from magautrap. 
W. H. Wolstencroft, the Frankford crack, made a splendid score 
and carried off high honors for the day, but was beaten out on 
high score by B. Cartledge, who had a handicap of 14. 

‘oints won to date: olstencroft 7, Park 5, Smith 5, Anderson 
4 Jone 3, Dorp 3, Cartledge 3, Harries 2, Bell 1, Westcott 1. 
-Twenty-five expert rules, rapid fire, five traps: 
The scores: 


IIdp. Total. Pts. 
0111000111011100011010000—12 1 39 
1011111111010011011100110—17 43 
0100111100010000100110000—- 9 
1121111119110111101111110— 
0101101011000011011110110—14 
0100100101001100111101101—13 
1111111111111111111111101—24 
1001111111111111111011101—21 
1111111001111110111001011—19 


Fifteen singles and 5 pairs, magautraps: 
Westcott 1001 1001001011 
101111011010111 


110010110111111 
110110101110111 


191121111111101 
011101111100111 
111101111111101 


Piasa Gun Club’s Tournament. 


Auton, IIl., Sept. 29.—Herewith are scores made at the tourna- 
ment of the Piasa Gun Club this week. A bad storm and extreme 
cold weather cut down our attendance severely, but the shoot was 
a success in all other respects. The scores: 


First Day, Thursday, Sept. 28. 


Westcott 
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Rumme-Gaston Gun Club Wedendinent. 


Nires, O.—Owing to miserable, cold, rainy weather in this part 
of the country, our tournament was not as successful as we hoped. 
To our own we have learned by experience never to mix 
pio and | 7 — but —_ oc we will nee — 

bring events of such on separate s. e apprecime the help 
and patronage of the Cleveland, New Castle and Pittsburg’ boys; 
also Fanni of “Gold Dust” fame; Eggleston, of Warren; 
Mackie, of the Peters Co.; Fulton, of North Benton, and- l’aul 
North, “Our Own” was represented by Hamilton Naylor, Kum- 
mel, Gaston, Farmer Naylor and Seaborn. We believe we have 
some good timber, when it is shanes. ; 

A large number of live birds will be used during the winter by 
local shots. The scores: 


First Day, Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
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Hopkins 
North . 
Phillips 
Andrews .. 
W A Clark 
Moore .... 
G Naylor 
Morris’ .. 
Naylor ‘ eis a oe 
amilton S. gett ee cor ta 
W G Clark . iy Al co eet Oi 8 0 
* Live birds: No. 4, 7 birds, $4. Nos. 8 and 9, miss and out, $2. 
No. 10, 10 birds, $4, four moneys, 


Second Day, Wednesday, Sept. 27. 
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Hamilton 
W H Lewis 
Murray 
Cartwright 
Wilson G elt be tin eee 
Eggleston Peas 5 1 
Gaston 8 > aheen se 37 
Rand 


a «sf 

65 9 

ws 

*Live birds: No. 7 was at 10 birds, $4. Nos. 8, 9 and 10 were 

at 10 birds, $5. Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14 were miss-and-outs. In No. 

10 the handicaps were as follows: Fanning, 33yds.; Hamilton, 30; 

Naylor, 31; James, Clark and Eliott, 32; Gaston’ and Hopkins, 28. 

In No 14 Seaborn was at 26yds.; all the rest at 30.. One yd. was 

added after each kill. Seaborn’s last ki'l was at 3lyds., Naylor’s at 
38, Farmer’s at 37, Gaston’s at 36 and Eggleston’s at 30. 


~ Lost or Dead. 


SuELpon, Vt.—Editor Forest and Stream: When a person is not 
perfectly sure of the ground upon which he stands, he often tries 
to strengthen and fortify his position by argument. While the 
writer is perfectly sure that his new equitable system for divid- 
ing moneys is unlike and much superior to any other system in 
use, he feels sure of his position and does not gare to discuss the 
matter; but in the question whether “lost or dead bird,” as pre- 
sented in Forest AND STREAM, I am not so sure about my posi- 
tion. Admitting that competition begins when the shooter calls - 
“Pull,” there is no law but what admits that the bird is just as 
dead if killed within bounds by the use of the second barrel after 
being clean missed by the first barrel as it would have been if 
killed by a shot from the first barrel. Such being the case, hasn't 
the shooter the right to use the first barrel as he chooses—fire it 
into the air, fire it into the ground, either before or after the trap 
is sprung, and trust to his skill to kill the bird properly with the 
second barrel? : : 

But here comes in-another question: Supposing he so fires off 
his first barrel and the puller through some defect is unable to 
— off the trap, or if he springs the trap and the bird, through 

isease or pevecel causes, is found to dead, and of course 
unable to fly, how is it then declared against the shooter—a 
“no bird” or a “lost bird”? If a “no bird,” does the shooter lave 
the use of both barrels at the next bird? Is a bird in the trap 
before it is sprung considered as a bird on the ground after the 
trap is saree? hE 

[As to the first part of our corre: dent’s letter, a shooter can 
fire off his gun as Be Fates. but in a competitive way he must 
abide by the results his own acts, as our correspondent very 
soundly intimates. In the last paragraph he introduces anothei 
question—one fully by the rules. If the puller fails to 
spring the trap properly, the shooter has still the privilege of re- 
fusing the bird, whether his = is not cocked, or not loaded. or 
what not. The rules enjoin that the bird must be delivered pro 
erly when the shooter calls pull. He has the use of both barrels 
at the next bird, because the first trial was no trial, and the com- 

tition begins anew. A bird sitting in the trap after the trap 
Ss sprung is considered as being on the ground.) 


The last wonderful tale being told among the Burmese in 
Rangoon is concern a monster egg. A few months ago near 
Shwebo. the villagers a strange and mysterious voice in the 


jungle uttering in Burmese the words “1 am fone to lay,” which 
were frequently several times a day for many days. 
E the was laid, and its size is said to exceed that 
of ten large baskets. Nobody will go near this egg, from 

the words “I am 


which now come i going to hatch,” also repeated 
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